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rye Dag WP pyar MADE MOTORING POSSIBLE 


If Irish roads in the eighties had not been 
so bumpy, we might not have the pneu- 
matic tyre to-day. For it was while driving 
around his practice in the Irish countryside 
that a successful weterinary surgeon began 
to wonder how to produce a tyre that would 
overcome vibration. From his musings there 
gradually crystallised an idea, and with ordinary 


sheet rubber, canvas, and a pair of scissors, _ 


John Boyd Dunlop made in 1888 the first prac- 
tical pneumatic tyre. This crude tyre has evolved 
into the safe, reliable Dunlop tyre you ride 
to-day. The rubber, canvas and scissors have 
grown into great factories all over the world, 
giving employment to hundreds of. thousands 
of skilled workers. In Ireland, the Dunlop 
factory at Cork continues the work 
begun so many years ago, builds a 
Dunlop tyre stronger and more reliable 
than even its inventor dreamed possible. 
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THE GIRL AND 
THE FERRYMAN 


by Ernst Wiechert 


- A great novel by an author whose reputa- 

tion is unrivalled on the Continent today. 

- There is a lyrical beauty in this story of 

» intolerance, sacrifice and redemption, set 

among the great forests and rivers of 
Central Europe. 8s. 6d. . 
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PALESTINE | 
Sean O’Faolain comments on my note on Palestine, 
in the March number. My insistence is that this ts 
but the sharpest of the conflicts which go with scarcity 
and competition and that it sharpens as conditions 
worsen unless where its nature is clearly under- 
stood. And the best way to make it understood ts 

to state its local versions in each community. 
SIR, = 
Your editorial of March on ‘Palestine’ puzzles me. 
I understand your sympathy for the Jews, who are 
obviously in-for a bad time, whose nature we have every 
reason to appreciate from bitter experience. ‘There is, for 
example, a military analogy with the summer of 1921 
in Ireland, when Sir Henry Wilson said, “Sweep up all 
motors, bicycles and horses, and make the rebels immobile, 
then close the Post Offices and banks, and then “ drive.” ’ 
He added that it would be ‘a foul job for any soldier.’ 
And we may recall, also, Mr. Winston Churchill’s estimate 
of the army required:—‘ A hundred thousand special new 
troops and police must be raised, thousands of motor-cars 
must be armoured and equipped; the three Southern 


Provinces of Ireland must be closely laced with cordons of © 


block-houses and barbed-wire : a systematic rummaging 


and questioning of every individual must be put in force.’ 


So, as I say, we can imagine what it is like, and I do, like 
you, sympathise with the Jews. 

On the other hand the analogy does not go beyond the 
military situation to the political one. Indeed, if we could 
imagine that Eire was being transformed by Britain into a 
National Home for the Jews, I can hardly doubt on which 
side you would be found? ‘There is a considerable degree 
of either ingenuousness or disingenuousness in your 
charming welcome your Donegal folk would extend to a 
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SEAN O’FAOLAIN ; = g 


Jew taking a little farm for himself in Falcarragh or Glen- 
columcille : one would like to know how warm the welcome 
would be, and whether it would be a ‘ warm welcome’ in 
another sense, if a thousand Jews began to take little farms 
for themselves in Donegal? Not to speak of 100,000, with 
a promise later of millions. I do think you might answer 
the question which Miss Monroe, in effect, put to us— 
' What would we do if we were the Arabs ?’ 

In this matter we all seem to be forced to disclaim 
personal prejudices. I do not differentiate between Jews 
and Arabs as races. I confess to a leaning of preference 
for the type of life which the Arab has developed as against 
the type of life which the Jew has hitherto developed— 
by which I mean the less attractive side of his commercial- 
ism ; even granted that the Arabs include many old-time 
big ‘landlords’ and that the Jews in Palestine had begun 
to employ co-operative and socialistic ideas of a more pro- 
gressive order (though a good deal of hooey has been 
written about this by partisans, pro-Russians, anti-Britishers, 
and Alii hujus generis). If your thought is that the Arabs 


are a backward race who ought to be wiped off the face of 


the earth, say so ; say something about the Arabs, anyway, 
for you simply may not write an editorial on a terrible and 
tangled problem like this without saying one word about 
the people who are threatened with being dispossessed. 
On the question of sympathy for the Jews, of course, we 
are all in the same boat. When the matter was being 


debated in the British House. of Commons, Mr. Ernest 


Bevin told the House of a prominent colonial statesman 
who lectured him for half an hour about the poor Jews. 
Bevin then said, ‘All right, how many will your country 
take? I'll have a ship chartered at once.’ This Jewish 
sympathiser said, “ Not one.’ I can well understand any 
Jewish reader of this letter telling me I can keep my useless 
sympathy. Would he not tell you the same about yours ? 


. Sean O’Fao.ain, 


@ 


4 a PALESTINE 


PzapaR O’DoNNELL : 

Working back through Sean O’Faolain’s letter: [ can 
agree that a Jewish reader might very well tell both of us 
our useless sympathy does not interest him. But then our 
sympathy is not a gift from us to him, and he owes us 
nothing for it. We, however, owe it to our own self- 
respect to sympathise with him. For while it 1s the Jew 
who sufters the blows it is we who suffer the shame. 

Mr. Bevin in telling his story was even being restrained. 
He might have said that the committee for illegal immigra- 


tion into Palestine had to threaten to begin smuggling - 


refugees into Britain, to force financial support from sections 
of the Jewish bourgeoisie. But this only proves that embers 
of old hatreds are still to be feared, and this we knew 
already ; Jewish nationals in Britain, America, Ireland, 
would fear the reawakening of those hatreds through an 
influx of refugees ; even the rumour of am influx. 
O’Faolain sees a threat to the Arab race in the incoming 
of Jews into Palestine, and invited me to say whether I 
think the Arabs are a backward race who should be wiped 
off the face of the earth. But the fact is that the Arab 
struggle for the liberation of the Middle East is one of the 
most progressive struggles in the world to-day : second 
only to the liberation of India. I do not know whether the 
Jewish bourgeoisie have tied up with imperialism against 
Arab liberation to any degree, but I am very certain 
Jewish workers in Palestine are not in that camp. So it 1s 
that I say there are Jews and Arabs who have a solution for 
Jewish-Arab conflicts, but a solution which leaves no 
réle for an imperial overlord. It is, I think, unreal to raise 


Jewish immigration in the terms O’Faolain touches on 


here ; and harmful. When O’Faolain asks me what I 
would do if I were an Arab—he asks what we would do, but 
this we broken into J plus he might have to speak with 
two voices—I should be one of such Arabs in neighbourly 
relation with such Jews, and for the liberation of the Middle 
East. | 

O’Faolain is quite fair, of course, in facing me again with 
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the picture I made of the Jew as a small farmer, neighbourly 


with small farmers, in my townland, and in asking what © 
would happen if ten, twenty, a hundred Jews were thrust in 


among us. ‘There would be a riot. But the riot would 
not be one bit less if the ten, twenty, hundred who thrust 
their way in among us were from Connemara. And therein 
lies the burden of my story ; that the Jewish problem is not 
going for final solution in Dien but that like many other 
minority questions it waits on a new way of life, however 
much enlightened forces might improve it meantime. 

It is a tragedy that British working men, soldiering in 
Palestine, after all these years of war, should find them- 


selves fighting Jewish refugees, who have passed by the 


shadow of the gas chambers ; a view, of course, Sean 
O’Faolain shares. But I go on to say, I think it unreal 
to expect the Jewish community to refuse shelter to the 
Jewish terrorist ; I should not refuse it. Indeed I cannot 
see how the Jewish terrorist can be overcome in Palestine 
against the -present background ; every blow struck at 
him impinges too sharply on men’s consciences. Arabs, 
Jews, all of us, however, could speed up the peace by 


combined measures to arouse enlightened opinion in all 


lands to free Jews from the necessity of further flight to 
Palestine. And it 1s in that chs eee be the final settle- 
ment rests. 
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TARRY FLYNN 
By PATRICK KAVANAGH 


Patrick Kavanagh could easily be the outstanding 
Trish novelist to-day; the most authentic voice 
rural Ireland has yet achieved. We hope to publish 
four picturisations on this level. 
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HERE the devil did I put me cap? Did any of 

you see me cap?’ ‘Tarry Flynn was standing on 

a stool searching on the top of the dresser. He 
lifted an old school book that lay in the dust of the dresser- 
top and temporarily suspending the search for his cap was 
taking a quick glance at the tattered pages. 

His mother, who had just come down stairs and was 
sitting in her bare feet by the fire with her shoes beside her 
on the floor, forgot for a moment the corn on her little toe 

; which she had been fondling and said with exasperation :— 
‘ What in the name of the devil’s father are you looking 

for at such an hour of the morning? Are you going to 
go to Mass at all or do you mean to be home with them 
atself?’ She swung round. ‘Looking on top of the 
dresser! Mind you don’t put the big awkward hooves 8 
on one of them chickens that’s under you.’ = 

Tarry glanced down at the hen and chickens that were 
picking crumbs off the floor. ‘A fine bloody place to 
have them,’ he said. : 7 

‘They'll make more money than you anyway,’ said the 
mother. ‘ Well, of*all the mane men that ever was you’re 
the manest. Of a holiday morning to be looking for the 
oul’ cap at twenty-five minutes past eight. Anything to 
be late for Mass. And if it wasn’t the cap it ’id be some- 
thing else—the stud or there ’id be a button off the coat. 
Just like your uncle Petey that never gave himself more 
than five minutes to walk to Mass. I remember him and 
he’d keep looking at himself and looking at himself in the 
looking glass till, honest to God, it ’id make a body throw 
off their guts to see him.’ 
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PATRICK KAVANAGH 


‘Ah don’t be bothering me.’ 

Oh, that’s your uncle all over. Nobody could talk to 
him ; he knew everything. He’d take on to put a leg ina 
horse—and the whole country laughing at him. Will you 
get down to hell out of that and go:to Mass? On the 
blessed day of Corpus Christi to think of a man sling- 
slanging about the house and first Mass near half over.’ 

‘Amn’t I taking the bike, I tell you.’ 

‘Hens not fed, the pot not on for the pigs—and you 
washed your face in the well water, about as muchas we'll 
have what ‘ill make the breakfast.’ ee 

Mrs. Flynn had stuck her feet in her shoes. She rose 
and looked out the window. ‘ Where’s this one?’ she. 
asked in a growl. | 

‘I’m here,’ ‘this one,’ who was Mary, a daughter, 
called from upstairs.” 

‘Lord God of Almighty, but you’re another of the 
Sunday girls. Lying up there in bed like a churn a-drying 

that—that——- Have you any shame at all in 
you?’ | 7 

“Shut up,’ the daughter shouted down. 

‘Oh, it’s me has the good family that I ought to be 
proud of,’ the mother said with broad irony. ‘If it’s not 
this man here it’s one of yous. That’s what left the Carlins 
where they are—getting up, one of them at-eight and the 
other at nine, making two breakfasts. If they had one 
breakfast now they wouldn’t be as hard to talk to. When 
you're coming down don’t forget to bring down that vessel 
and not have a smell in the room that ’id knock a dog down. 
I want it to feed the calves anyhow.’ 

Mrs. Flynn crossed the floor and stared out the back 
window. She had to screw her eye at the corner of the 
window to get a full view of the Drumnay lane where, at 
the top of a rise behind the house, it joined the main road. 
The whitethorn hedges heavy with summer leaves could 
give Tarry’s imagination the idea of a tropical jungle, but 
the mother did not like those hedges. 

' There, it’s now half eight and no sign of you going.’ 
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7 TARRY FLYNN 


‘Don’t I know well you put that clock on a half hour 
last night,’ Tarry said. 

‘I didn’t nor half a minute.’ | 

Mary came down the stairs carrying a bucket. Standing 
in the doorway for a moment she glanced up and down the 
road to see if anyone was coming or going. Then she 
dashed across the street and flung the contents of the bucket 
against the face of the dunghill. 


She returned .to the house with her fist in her yawning — 


mouth. ‘A terrible close morning,’ she said. 

‘ Did you look to see if the hen in the barrel broke any 
of the eggs?’ the mother asked her. 

‘ None, as far as I could see.’ 

‘IT wouldn’t put it past you but you didn’t look: at all. 
Will you try and get this fellow his cap and get him away 
to Mass—the oul’ haythen!’ She turned to her son, who 
was now sitting on the edge of the table by the front window 
lighting a cigarette. — 

‘Lord! Lord! Lord!’ she exclaimed, ‘ starting to puff 
at the curse-o’-God fag at such an hour of the morning. 
Have you any cutting-up in you at all?’ Crossing the floor 
she looked out the front window. ‘I see that young calf 
out there licking at the dirty hens’ dishes and he’ll get a 
scour out of it as sure as God’s in Heaven.’ 

‘ There’s the oul’ cap,’ said Mary, lifting an old news- 
paper that lay in the back window. ‘He must be blind 
that he couldn’t get it.’ | . ; 

‘ Didn’t want to get it,’ said the mother. ‘ Will you, 
like a dacent girl, run out to the cart-house and see if his 
bike 1s pumped ?’ 

‘It’s hard enough,’ she said when she came in again, 
‘it ill carry him.’ | 

The mother hung on the kettle and began to turn the 
fan bellows wheel. With her left hand she poked the fire 
with a long pot-stick and her handling of that pot-stick. 
showed better than her talk her annoyance with her son. 
‘A poor thing,’ she growled as she stirred up the clinkers 
and dragged them aside, ‘a poor thing to rear a man that 
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PATRICK KAVANAGH 68 
doesn’t care for God, man or the devil. And him knowing 
as well as the head’s on his body that I have to go to thé 
market this day with them cocks that we caught last night. 
I hope I'll be able to swop them for pullets,’ she was now 
addressing her daughter. ‘I won’t get very big pullets 
for them, but they’re good March chickens and I oughtn’t 

. to do too bad. ..-.. Lord, O Lord! Aggie left here to 
go to Mass at five minutes to eight and there’s that man 
still steaming away at the fag'like a railway engine. Take 
Carroll’s factory to keep him in fags. Mary, go up the 
loft steps and see if you can see Bridie coming with the | 
milk, We haven’t a drop for the breakfast that that fellow 
there didn’t slug into the long gut of his before he went to ~ 
bed last night. Tarry, will you for my sake and for every- 
body’s sake get up and go to Mass?’ 

‘’m always an hour too soon when I go by you,’ said 
Tarry. 

‘PI quit talking, [Il quit talking,’ the mother 
sighed. 

Bridie passed in front of the window carrying the cans 
of milk and trying to keep the calf from knocking the lids 
off. 

_‘ The strawberry is looking the bull,’ Bridie said when 
she laid the cans down in the kitchen. ‘She didn’ t give 
me half as much milk as she ought to.’ 

‘She couldn’t be looking the bull, I don’t think,’ said 
the mother making a mental calculation. ‘She took the 
bull a fortnight ago, and unless she was the devil’s ranter 
altogether she wouldn’t be coming round till three weeks. 
Be a terrible loss if she won’t keep the bull,’ she reflected 
PN 

‘ There’s a lot of cows going wrong that way, ’ said Bridie. 

‘ Will you,’ the mother shouted at Tarry, ‘ hurry up and 
be home early from Mass in case you have to go with that 
cow. We'd have to sell her a stripper if she doesn’t keep 
the bull.’ 

‘The white cow has a tear on her teat that’s a total ~ 
dread,’ Bridie said, ‘like a tear from buck wire,’ 7 
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‘Oh, that’s more of this man’s doing!’ cried the mother. 
‘How many times did I tell him to fix that paling and not 
have the buck wire trailing half way across the field. To 
look at this place a person would think we hadn’t a.man 
about it. Do you think will the teat need to be bathed = 
Oh, look at him there with his big nose on him and the oul’ 
cod of a face like his uncle that—that a Protestant wouldn't 
be worse than him... .’ | : 

‘And there’s more than that, the dirty oul’ dog,’ said 
Bridie. ‘There’s other things going on that might get 
us all into trouble.’ 

‘Arra, what?’ the mother cried, very dramatically. 

Bridie was being mysterious. ‘ If some fellows we know 
are not in jail before the next week or so I'll be 
surprised.’ | 

“God, O God! O God! O God!’ lamented the mother. 
‘Is it something to do with this fella here ?’ 


~ Huh ! Is that the way it’s with you? A girl knocked off 


her bicycle at Drumna cross and there’s going to be a lot 
of trouble about it.’ 

The mother had heard enough to drive her to the heights 
of dramatic intensity. By the tone of her daughter's voice 
she knew that something really desperate must have been 
done to some girl. = 7 

‘Was heavy hands laid on some poor girl?’ she asked. 
Heavy hands was a term Mrs. Flynn had for the worst that 
a man could do toa woman. ‘And who was she?’ _ 

‘Mary Reilly,’ said Bridie. ‘Whatever was done to 

her I don’t know only what | heard.’ 


Tarry finishing his cigarette was trying his best to defeat 


the discussion with a sneer. But the drama was beating 


him. 

‘It’s all nonsense,’ he said, ‘ all nonsense.’ 

The mother started to cry. ‘Isn’t it a poor thing 
that I can’t have one day’s peace with the whole rick-ma-tick 
of yous? Amn’t I the heart-broken woman? And me 
going to the market the day. I won’t be the better of this 
for a week,’ 
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‘Quit whinging anyway,’ said the daughter. 

"How can I quit! how can I quit!’ She suddenly 
rallied sufficiently to say to Bridie: ‘Go and’ strain that 
milk into the big pan-crock before you feed the hens . . . 
And what was done to the girl?’ she asked Tarry when 
the daughters were absent, 

' Nothing,’ said Tarry, ‘ nothing.’ 

‘There be something or Bridie wouldn’t have it. 
Lord, O Lord ! why can’t you be like another and not 
have us the talk of the country? Not that I care a fart 
for that whipster of Reilly’s—a big-arsed stuck-up thing 
that ...a bit ofa mauling wouldn’t do her much harm. But 
you to get your name up with it, that’s what I can’t 
stand. It’s a pity you wouldn’t try to keep away from that 
cross. Get up now and go to Mass and be back quick 
in case you have to go to Kerley’s with that 
cow.’ = 

The mother’s imagination followed her son as he cycled 
down the lane towards the main road. She loved that 
son more than any mother ever loved a son. She hardly 
knew why. There was something so natural about him, 

» so real and so innocent and which yet looked like badness. 
He hated being in time for Mass. He had always slept 
soundly through the Rosary in the days when his father 
was alive to say that evening prayer. And he was forever 
reading and dreaming to himself in the fields. It was a 
risk to let him out alone in a horse and cart. The heart 
was often out of her mouth that he’d turn the cart upside 
down in a gripe while he was dreaming or looking at the 
flowers. And then the shocking things that he sometimes 
said about religion and the priests. She was very worried 
about all that. Not that she loved the priests—like a true 
mother she’d cut the Pope’s throat for the sake of her son— 
but she felt the power of the priests and she didn’t want 
to have their ill-will, 

He was a queer son in- some ways. There was 
a kink in him which she never had been able to 
fathom, 
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The sun shone on the little hills. Hens were flying 


over gates and fences to scratch in potato and turnip 


~ fields. 

The headlands and the hedges were so fresh and wonder- 
ful, so gay with the dawn of the world. ‘Tarry never tired 
looking at these ordinary. things as he tired of the Mass 


and of religion. In a dim way he felt that he was not | 
a Christian. In the god of Poetry he found a god more — 


important to him than Christ. His god had never accepted 
Christ. . | : 

Then the place of things alive overflowed his analytic 
thoughts and he heard the robins and sparrows in the 
hedges. A crib cart with a load of young pigs passed on 
its way to the market, for as well as being a: Church holiday 
this was also a big market day in the local town. Ahead 
of him in the distance he could see another late Mass- 
goer whose walk he recognised. A good friend of his own, 
a poetic man who disliked being in time for Mass as much 
as Tarry. This was Eusebius Cassidy, his young neigh- 
bour. Eusebius was on foot, which meant that Tarry 
would catch up with him. 

‘ Hello,’ ‘Tarry said as he slowed down and cycled 
beside Eusebius, who had gripped the back of the 
saddle. 

‘Damn nice morning,’ said Eusebius. 

‘A terror,’ said Tarry. | 

‘ Well ?’ said Eusebius with meaning. 

‘Damn to the thing doing, Eusebius,’ said Tarry. 

‘ Be jabus ! did you see her ?’ 

‘I did. She has no fella as far as I know.’ 

_ The two young men were talking about girls. Ninety 
per cent. of their conversation was about girls. Only 
talk. Always talk. They were idealists and always very 
lonely. Something had gone wrong with the machinery 
of living and nothing they~ever planned in this line ever 
came to anything. 

They were both more than twenty-seven in those enthus- 


iastic years of nineteen hundred and thirty-five, yet neither - 
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: PATRICK KAVANAGH i2 
had as much as ever kissed a girl. Not that kissing was 
much in favour in that district. Reading about lovers 
kissing, Tarry often reflected on the fact that he had never 
seen anyone kissing anyone, except poor old Peter Toole 
whom he once saw kissing a corpse in a wakehouse in the 
hope of getting a couple of glasses of whiskey. 

Tarry loved all nice young girls. He loved virtuous — 
girls, and that was one of the things he admired the Catholi¢ 
religion for—because it kept girls virtuous until such time 
as he’d meet them. 

Tarry was not bad looking, and up to a point he was a 
great favourite with women. Once a girl in a dance hall 
called him ‘an oul’ monk.’ The last thing he wanted to 
be was an oul monk, and in his heart the last thing he was. 
Beneath the crust was the too soft heart of a romantic 
idealist. He had written some verses at that time, too, but 
_ * these poems did not jut out of his life to become noticeable 
= or make him a stranger to the small farmer community 
of which he was a child. Eusebius shared most of Tarry’s 
views on everything ; for Eusebius was a product of that 
semi-human Gaelic enthusiasm which had swept the country 
in his father’s day. Eusebius had caught the contagion 
from an uncle and he had a sentimental regard for poetry— 
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= especially the poetry of Mangan and translations of Gaelic 
: poems such as Callanan had done. One of his favourite 
: pieces was Mangan’s Nameless One, in which he saw the 
= reflection of his own loneliness and lack of female com- 
; panionship. | 

S I saw her once one little while and then no more, 


Twas Paradise on earth awhile and then no more. 


‘Did you hear anything about the other thing, Tarry ? 
—no developments ?’ . 

= ‘ Heard she went to the Big Man about it.’ 

= ‘Holy God! To Father Daly ?’ 


2 “She was-seen going up to the Parochial.’ 
S Eusebius jerked his shoulders somewhat hysterically 
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and giggled! ‘There'll be sport about this, there'll 
be sport about this.’ | 

‘They can go to hell,’ was all Tarry. said. 

Near the village they came up with the last Mass-goers. 
Down the Mass-path that served the hilly part of the parish 
two old women were coming. ‘ That’s like your mother,’ 
Tarry remarked. | : 

They left their bicycles among the other bicycles against 
the wall of the graveyard and, while taking the clips off 
their trousers, still kept running along so that their hop- 
and-go-constant ‘gait was like the progress of kangaroos 
or horses with itch in the heels. | Every one, who till 
he came within sight of the chapel was in no hurry at 
all, suddenly developed that anxiety which will be noticed 
among people who, approaching a football field, hear across 
the paling the first cheers or the referee’s whistle. Tarry, 
too, was infected. ‘ eee 

Tarry and Eusebius were of one mind now in hoping 
that the man with the collecting box would have left the 
chapel door. Passing the forge they saw Charlie Trainor’s 
old mother looking for two ha’pennies for a penny, and 
though they thought her mean they themselves never gave 
even a ha’penny at the door. Indeed they could ‘not very 
well afford a ha’penny, for cigarettes and dances and an 
occasional Saturday evening in the town required every 
penny and ha’penny they could rap or run. 

The man with the collecting box, luckily enough, was 
disappearing round the gable of the chapel on-his way to 
the sacristy with the takings as they came up the incline 
through the graveyard to the chapel door. 

The Catholic Church of Dargan was a building like a 


barn—a common rectangle, with a square belfry at the 


north gable; the church was scaling its mortar rough- 
casting and its pink wash was almost faded white. The 
roof span was wide and the roof timbers rotten so that only 
people with a strong faith in God’s goodness-to-His-own 
would risk sitting in the centre aisle. The centre aisle 
was always packed, which proved that both faith and piety 
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PATRICK KAVANAGH i4 
abided in the parish of Dargan. Standing on a rise in the 
middle of a weedy graveyard above the village with its 
shops and new dance hall the church looked shabby, but 
God would surely overlook this apparent disrespect in the - 
blaze of the people’s devotion. There were faith and piety 
and all the richness of human character that goes with a 
deep faith in the Hereafter. Father Daly said first Mass 
on the Feast of Corpus Christi. The chapel was crowded, 
for as well as being a Feast Day of importance, on which 
the Faithful were exhorted to receive Holy Communion, 
this day was also the big summer fair day in the neighbour- 
ing town, and many of the congregation had business in 
the town and by coming to early Mass were able to serve 
both God and Mammon. The doors and windows were 
open, but still the place was stuffy with that morning close- 
ness which comes before people are acclimatised to summer. 
Outside the door a group of men stood whispering while 
the less solemn parts of the Mass were being said. These 
men stared about them at the rolling country of little hills 
and commented on the crops, the weather, the tombstones 
or whatever came into their dreaming minds. 

' Very weedy piece of spuds, them of Mick Finnegan’s.’ 

He doesn’t put on the dung, Larry: the man that 
doesn’t drive on the dung won’t take out a crop.’ .A 
pause, “ nothing like the dung.’ 

" Give me your cap ’till I kneel on it,’ someone said with 
a laugh. 

"All the kneeling you’ll do, Charlie . . .’ 

John Magan, the puce-faced publican, and his flat-footed 
wife were coming up the incline. The men at the door 
made way for them and Charlie Trainor the calf-dealer, 
who was kneeling on one knee with his eye to a chink in 
the half-open door, gave the big man a quick salute with 
his upraised fingers, : 

‘I say, quit the bloody spitting on my boot,’ someone 


_ growled to his neighbours, | 


‘Tarry and Eusebius had now arrived and were standing 
quietly by the sidewall of the chapel near the door, un- 
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observed. Presently Tarry moved through the crowd in 
the porch. 

‘He couldn’t see the women from here,’ said Charlie. 

Tarry ignored their banter and when the Mass Book 
was being changed for the First Gospel he took advantage 
of the commotion of the congregation rising to slip in 
unobserved, except by the young women who made it 
their business to watch every man ashe came in. ‘Tarry 
disliked staying at the door, not because he had any strong 
faith or piety, but because ‘he found the atmosphere there 
annoying. As he edged his way into a place behind a pillar 
he gave a quick look round the women’s side of the chapel. 
The sexes were on different sides of the Dargan chapel. 
The congregation was in danger of becoming squint-eyed 
owing to this arrangement. Even plain women look 
pretty in a church. As he knelt down after the Creed 
he leaned on the back of the seat before him and through 
the crook of his arm surveyed the priest and the people. 
He had neither prayer book nor rosary beads, nor any other 
devotional pass-the-time. 

It was a squalid grey-faced throng. The sunlight 
through the coloured windows played on that congregation 
but could not soothe parchment faces and wrinkled necks 
to polished ivory. Skin was the colour of clay and clay 
was in their hair and clothes. The little tillage fields 
went to Mass. No wonder that Father Daly had such a 
low opinion of his parishioners. When he first came to 
the parish he said there was only one decent man in the 
whole place and that was the publican—with the miller 
a bad second. Decency referred in this connection to 
the size of the property and not to the character of the 
individual. In the heat the drone of the ceremony and 
the hum of the prayer sounded like an airplane hovering 
in the distance, or a wasp at the window. Father Daly 
was a fine cut of a man; he had been educated at Rome 
and Louvain and was full of a pedantic scholasticism which 
he somehow managed to relate to the needs of the people. 


‘When he left this acquired pedantry at home and took on 
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to speak on politics or economics, which he often did, he 
made himself look silly. But never to the people. The 
people of Dargan thought him the loveliest and best 
educated priest in the diocese and even Tarry Flynn in 
moments of excitement conceded that the man was above 
the average country priest. When he turned round to 
preach, the congregation sat up and admired his fine-shaped 
head, his proud bearing and his flashing green eyes behind 
the rimless glasses on which the sun was playing. 
He had a silvery voice, so that even nonsense from him 
sounded wise. He took out a white silk handkerchief 
from the folds of his chasuble and wiped his glasses. 
Then he made a dramatic gesture with the fluttering 
handkerchief before blowing his nose with a loud report 
like a motor horn. Father Daly was up to every stage- 
trick and would have made an excellent Hyde Park speaker. 
When (as happened on this Sunday), he had something 
important to say he usually led up to it by a cleverly con- 
structed runway of philosophy, so that his listeners would 
be wondering what he was coming at. They knew his 
ways and his tricks and when, on this occasion, he started 
off, not with a philosophical but a poetical theme, they 
guessed that something interesting was in the air. ‘ There 
was a great poet one time,’ he began, slowly, and in a minor 
key, ‘and his name was Tom Moore. He wrote a'song 
called Rich and Rare. ‘Rich and rare were the gems 
she wore—”’ The priest spoke solemnly, enunciating 
every word separately. Then he blew his nose again, 
and as his eyes swept the corners of the chapel his glasses 
flashed on. the walls and were spots of light in the mirroring 
glass of the Stations of the Cross. 


Rich and rare were the gems she wore 


And a bright gold ring on her wand she bore ; 
But O her beauty was far beyond 
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S Her sparkling gem and snow-white wand. 
: Lady, dost thou not fear to stray 
: So lone and lovely on this bleak way ? 
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Are Erin’s sons so good or so cold 
_ As not to be tempted by woman or gold? 


Sir Knight, I fear not the least alarm, 

No son of Erin would offer me harm. 

For though they love women and golden store, 
Sir Knight, they love honour and virtue more.’ 


Father Daly took his time with the verses, and he spoke 
so well, and his words seemed the prelude to so much that 
not even the greediest man for the world, waiting to go 
to the fair, or the Communicant with the thickest fasting- 
spit was annoyed. 

The priest stared into the distance as he said: ‘ That 
couldn’t be said by a lady passing through the village or 
parish of Dargan to-day. No, it could not,’ he sighed. 
He raised his voice to a roar that quivered the rafters and 
echoed in the galleries. ‘ Rapscallions of hell, curmud- 


‘geons of the devil that are less civilised than the natives on 


the banks of the Congo. Like a lot of pigs that you were 
after throwing cayenne pepper, among? ‘The people 
opened their eyes wider and listened, leaning forward— 
delighted with the sermon. The men at the door came 
into the porch and Charlie Trainor peeped through a chink 
in the wood-work. 

‘Come to hell outa that or he’ll see you,’ someone warned 
him. 

‘ Everything’s game ball,’ Charlie said, and winked. 

‘Hypocrites, humbugs,’ the priest went on, “coming 
here Sunday after Sunday—blindfolding the devil in the 
dark as the saying goes. And the headquarters of all 
this rascality 1s a townland called Drumnay.’ The 
congregation smiled. Tarry Flynn stooped his head and 
smiled, too, although he was a native of that terrible town- 
land. ‘The calf-dealer at the door cocked his ear more 


acutely ; he, too, was interested in his townland and pleased 


when its evil deeds got the air. 3 
- ©A young girl was passing through this village the 
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other evening,’ said the priest sorrowfully, ‘ she was riding 
her bicycle home from Confession. When she was 
passing Drumnay cross-roads she was set upon by a crowd 
of blackguards—and blackguards is no name for them— 
and the clothes torn off her back. Good God, good God, 
what is this country coming to? Atheists, scallywags. . . .’ 
Then relaxing the intensity of his passionate outburst he 
continued softly, “I don’t blame the unfortunate wretches 
so much, but I do blame the half-educated blackguards 
who put them up to such work—the men who make the 
balls for others to fire.’ What was he driving at? Who 
was the girl? What really happened? © The ordinary 
members of the congregation took the priest’s words with 
a grain of humorous salt, and peasant doubt, knowing 
what wonders Church or State can make out of the common 
affairs of life when seen in their official mirror. Somebody 
winked across at Tarry Flynn, who sat with his head bowed, 
and the pleasant smile on his face being thrown to the 
shadows between the seats. Charlie Trainor never smiled 
when the priest was preaching ; he kept peeping through 
the woodwork, taking everything in with a serious look. 

The respectable people, like the police and the station- 
master and the schoolteachers, and the miller and the 
publican and his wife all put on mouths of righteousness 
and narrowed eyes. This was not good enough in a 
Catholic country. This was not good enough for County 
Cavan in the year nineteen hundred and thirty-five. And 
the men leading the revolt against decency and authority 
were larry Flynn and Eusebius Cassidy. Weren’t. they 
the two ends of hypocrites coming to Mass the same as 
decent men? Should be chased to hell out of the parish. 
And that whole bunch of half-chewed idiots from Drumnay, 
they weren’t so bad if fellows like these didn’t come putting 
ideas into their heads. And Charlie Trainor, that was — 
another prize boy. But he would never do any harm so 
long as he was doing well at his business. But the other 
pair, they were the right blackguards. So thought respect- 
ability. ‘I'll not rest or relax,’ the priest concluded, 


i9 TARRY FLYNN 
‘ till I make an example of these scoundrels who are sullying 
the fair name of this parish. I'll bring them to the bar of 
justice if it takes me ten years. Yes, Drumnay cross- 
roads where a decent man or woman can’t pass without 
a clod being thrown at them or some nasty expression. 
They come here to Mass and they were better at home—a 
thousand times better.’ The priest broke off suddenly 
and began to read out a list of notices, including one that 
a grand carnival dance would be held in the hall on that 
same evening, the charge for admission—gentlemen three- 
and-six, ladies half-a-crown. And furthermore, the right 
of admission should be strictly reserved. Tarry had an 
attack of conscience. When the priest turned away to 
face the Altar he knelt with his chin on the heels of his 


shut fists and a far-away look of childhood piety in his 
eyes. 


Outside the chapel the little knots of the congregation ~ 


picking up their homing companions hardly mentioned 
the sermon. There were other more urgent things to 
fill their minds—the crops and the fair and their neighbours. 

Even Mrs. Flynn, who was standing by her yard gate 
with the two baskets of cocks ready to move off to the 
railway station, had no time to discuss the scandal. ‘Tarry 
had expected her to go into terrible tantrums when he 
got home and was pleasantly surprised at her temper. 

‘ That cow is not looking the bull, thank God,’ she said. 
It was probably this that put her in good humour. 

Tarry helped her with the baskets of cocks the short 
distance to the railway halt. 

‘ Take off that good suit,’ she advised her son, * and not 
have everything on the one rack like the Carlins, and give 
Aggie a hand with the dinner.’ 

Tarry promised to do as advised. 

The quiet time between the two Masses on Sundays 
and holidays was for Tarry the happiest time of his life— 
especially when all the rest of the household was at second 
Mass and he was in sole control. He could read and 
smoke his fill without his mother’s interruptions. His 
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mother disliked his reading and smoking far more than any 
of his other habits. 


He washed the potatoes for the dinner in the tub before 


the door and put on the ten-gallon pot. 

Then sitting by the fire keeping it stoked, he sat smoking 
and reading the Messenger. The Messenger of The Sacred 
Heart was bought every month, and with O/d Moore’s 
Almanac and the local newspaper constituted the literature 
of Flynn’s as of nearly every other country house. 

Flynn’s house had the reputation of being possessed 
of some wonderful books. ‘arry’s father, who died some 
years previously, had an interest in books and had bought 
several second-hand volumes in the market of the local 
town. His books were not very exciting, but they were 
books. A gazetteer for the year 1867, an antiquated 
treatise on Sound, Light and Heat, and a medical book 
called Thompson’s Domestic Medicine. | 

The only one of the three which Tarry had ever known 
father to read was the ‘ doctor’s book.’ His father had 
taken a few prescriptions out of it for the common illnesses 
of his friends. Once he gave a prescription for jaundice 
to a man, which must have worked ; for from that day to 
the day he died the father had the reputation of having a 
traditional cure for the jaundice and men and women came 
from far and near for the ‘ cure.’ - 

Tarry had no books except these and a couple of school 
readers. One was a famous Sixth Book which he had 
stolen from a neighbour’s house some years before. It 


_ was in this book he got all the poetry he knew. 


He would read anything so hungry was he for reading. 


So he read the Messenger, all of it from the verses by Brian 


O'Higgins on the Sacred Heart—a serial poem which ran 
for a year or more—to the story of the good young girl 
who had a vocation, and who was being sabotaged by the 
bad man, right through to the Thanksgivings ‘for favours 


- received,’ at the back. 


The sunlight came in through the dusty window, making 
a magical sunbeam right across the kitchen. | 
Aggie had gone to the well for water, 
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When she came in she offered to keep an eye on the pot 


and not let it boil all over the floor. She had also to see 


that the delicate chicken who was rolled up in a black 


stocking in a porringer by the hob did not get scalded or 


burned. , 

In the midst of this beautiful repose there was a great 
hen flutter in the street and brother and sister both rushed 
out. It was the hawk of course, but as far as they could 
see he had got nothing. 

Tarry put the Messenger in his pocket and climbed 
Callan’s Hill, a favourite climb of his. 

Walking backwards up its daisied slope he gazed across 
the valley right across to the plains of Louth, and gazing 
he dreamed into the past. | 

O the thrilling daisies in the sun-baked hoof-tracks. 
O the wonder of dry clay. O the mystery of Eternity 
stretching back is the same as its mystery stretching forward. 

That was Tarry : Eternity and Earth side by side. 

Suddenly his mind came back to the precise particulars 
of the immediate scene. Drumnay— : 


Drumnay was a long crooked valley zig-zagging West- 


East between several ranges of hills in Cavan. The valley 
part of it was mostly cut-away bog, so that the only arable 
land was a thin stripe along the bottom of the hills and the 
hills themselves. It is not to be wondered at that the minds 
of the natives were shaped by and like the environment. 
In cul-de-sac pocket valleys all the way up the length of 
the townland were other smaller farms, inaccessible, and 
where the owners were inclined to be frustrated and, so, 
violent. At the western end of the valley Flynn’s com- 
fortable farmhouse stood. The poplar-lined lane that 
served the townland branched off the main road about 
-two-hundred yards from the Flynn homestead. With 
the whitethorn hedges in full leaf the road seemed no more 


to one looking across country than a particularly thick ~ 


hedge. | 
‘Larry sat on the crown of the hill with his back to a bank 
of massed primroses and violets, and as he sat there the 
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heavy slumberous time and place made him forget the 
sting of the thorn of a dream in his heart. Why should 


a man want to climb out of this anonymous happiness in 
the conscious day ? | 
Cassidy’s field of oats was doing very well. A beautiful 
green field of oats. He was a bit jealous of the oats, and 
doubted if his own was doing as well. He stared into 
the hazy blue distance and heard the puff-puff of a train 
coming in through the boggy hollows five miles away. 


‘The earth under him trembled. 


‘Tarry, Tarry, Tarry !’ 
_ His sister’s cry recalled him to reality. 

‘ What ?’ he shouted down. 

"Come down and give us a hand to teem the pot.’ © 

Wasn’t that a nuisance? Just when he was beginning 
to be happy something like this always disturbed him. 

As he was coming down the hill the first people on bi- 
cycles were coming from second Mass—his two sisters 
amongst them. His next door neighbour, May Callan, 
was with them. May was one of the girls with whom he 
was in love. She was reality. But nothing was happening 
after all his spring daydreams. The land keeps a man 


Silent for a generation or two and then the crust gives 


way. A poet is born or a prophet. / 

Teeming the pot into a bucket, he put a sack apron 
around him, and holding one of the legs of the pot with 
his right hand and the pot lid with his left he drained off 
the water, : | 

Fven. teeming the pot was very important in his life 
and in his imagination. Any incident, or any act, can 
carry within it the energy of the imagination. 

Outside at the gate he could hear his other two sisters 
in loud giggling conversation with May. 

As soon as he had the pot teemed he found an excuse to 
wander in the direction of the girls so as not to make the 
overture seem too deliberate. He pulled the saddle- 
harrow out from where it lay against the low wall before the 
house. with a very concerned air. All the time he was 
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trying to impress his personality on May. But it was no 
use. He could not understand why he was ignored by 
young women, for he knew he was attractive. 

Could it be that girls knew that beneath his poetic 
appearance was primitive savagery and lust? In his 
innocence that was his surmise then. So he put on yet a 
further coat of apparent virtue. This made the situation 
worse, but he did not notice the worsening. 

‘His own sisters, too, treated him with little respect. One 
' day he struck Aggie with his open palm and knocked her 
across the kitchen floor—and curiously enough, from that 
day forward she was the only one who deferred to his 
masculinity. 

‘With women in general he was truthful and sincere and 
would talk philosophy or Canon Law (Canon Law fascinated 
him, though what he knew of the subject was utter nonsense), 
to them on the Slightest provocation. Women cannot 
understand honesty in a man. 

He carefully replaced the saddle-harrow and walked to 
the gate and glanced down the lane. 

‘, .. so he said “‘ me hand on yer drawers ”’ says he, and 
says she . ... What the bleddy hell are ye listening to 
women’s talk for?’ It was Bridie who was speaking. 
May was looking at Tarry with cold SE ESTIES, as he 
thought. 

‘ The birds of Angus,’ he said in a esacelly silly tone. 

Tarry had a number of meaningless phrases which he 
used to astonish girls with. This particular phrase he 
had read somewhere. By saying something queer like 
this he expected to get the attention of the mystery-loving 
heart of woman. Women thought him a little touched 
when he made such remarks. ‘This was not the arcanum 
to which they were accustomed. He knew it was not the 
usual aphrodisiacal double-meaning, illiterate joking which 
a man such as Charlie Trainor was an adept at, but he 
felt that it ought to be much more effective. It wasn’t. 

And so the girls at the gate — and Tarry was 
left—with his dreams. 
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He couldn’t go to the town that day, because his two 
sisters, Aggie and Bridie, were going in the hope of getting 
a man, and he had to keep an eye on things. It was danger- 
ous to leave a small farm without a steward for a day. 
Something was liable to go wrong, and then there would 
be a row with his mother. So all day he had plenty of time 
to read and smoke. Getting enough money to buy 
cigarettes was a problem ; if it wasn’t for all the eggs he 
stole and which Aggie sold for him he’d be without a 
cigarette many a time. 

The day passed. 

Cyclists passed down the lane on their way to the town. 
The bawl of unsold cattle could be heard as they were 
being driven home. Tarry was not unhappy. 


2 


Tarry was running a centre in the potato drills. As he 
was using only one horse to pull the old plough the work 
was rather bumpy—and in the local phrase ‘in and out 
like a dog pissing on snow.’ 

‘Was he interested very deeply in his work? In some 
ways, yes. Although he was trying to compose a verse 

. as he worked he was also thinking with much comfort 
of the excellent progress his potatoes were making. They 
were three inches over the tops of the drills, the best spuds 
in the country. Growing potatoes was a thing he took a 
great pride in. By merely admiring the buds as they grew 
he felt that they responded and progressed. Indeed he 
was sure they responded. Clay climbed in the back of 
his boots. The plough struck a rock and the handles 
flew high over his shoulders. Up and down the alleys he 
went for about an hour in a great hurry. Then he sat 
down on the beam of the plough to dream again. 

As he dreamt Molly Brady came down the path on the 
far side of the dividing stream, towards the well. In one 
hand she carried a tin can and in the other a long pot-stick. 
She left the can beside the well and began to search with 
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the pot-stick in the rushes that grew in the swamp ; she 
was looking for hens’ nests. 


Molly was about twenty years old, a soft, fat slob of a 


girl who appealed to Tarry in a sensual way. 

And for weeks in his daydreams he had been planning 
an approach to her. He knew the times she’d be coming 
to the well. Accidental-like he had a large plank lying 
across the stream for a week or more now—he had it 
there for the purpose of making a platform when he 
would be removing the big boulder that had rolled into 
the stream, blocking the flow of water. Molly’s mother 
did not get up out of bed these mornings until near eleven. 
That would be a good time. Among his other arrange- 


ments he had two large corn sacks which presumably — 


were for covering the horse when he would be cooling down 
after a sweat. And now the time had arrived. 

Molly was obviously waiting for Tarry to open the 
conversation. It was plain that her interest in the hens’ 
secret nests was merely collateral. : 

‘Hello,’ he called. 

This ‘hello’ conveyed-a different meaning from other 
hellos. In country places a single word 1s inflected to 
mean a hundred things, so that only a recording of the 
sounds gives an idea of the speech of these people. 

This hello had in it a touch of bravado, the speech of a 
wicked monster making a bid for a woman’s virtue, the 
consciousness of the wickedness producing a tremulous 
quality in the tones. Speaking, he felt that the whole 
countryside was listening to his vile suggestion. 

‘Hello,’ answered Molly. Her hello was a wild animal- 
" istic cry. 

‘Fierce great weather, Molly,’ said Tarry, going towards 
the edge of the stream. 

‘I’m looking for a nest of oul’ eggs,’ said Molly with 


a pout of bitterness which was aimed at some hens unknown, | 


‘and bad luck from the same hens how well it’s here they 
have to come to lay. How’s your mother?’ 


‘Damn to the bother, Molly. They wouldn't by any 
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chance be laying on this side of the drain. Do you know 
what it is, Molly, I kind-a thought I saw one making a nest 
on this side.’ 

Molly was standing in the rushes with her legs wide 
apart and the pot-stick stuck between them, like a witch 
ready to take off on her broom. ‘Tarry in his mind was 


_ crouching nearer his prey. If he could get her out on 


this side of the stream he would have the battle three- 
quarters won. But first he had to make his escapes sure. 
If she started to screech what excuse would he make? 
Would he be able to pass the thing over as a joke? 

Suddenly he realised that this game would take hours 
to develop. The game wasn’t worth the trouble. That 
was it ; any man could have any woman provided he was 
willing to be patient. He decided to put the affair off 
until some other time. Molly would be liable to be 
visiting Flynn’s house one of these nights and he’d have 
a better chance if he waited and waylaid her as she went 
home alone through the meadows. 

_As he reasoned to himself—sure, good God, a man would 
be mad to try a thing like that on“in the middle of the day. 

‘When Molly went on her way and Tarry was half way 
up the drill he remembered the technique which always 
worked in his daydreams. It would work in real life, too, 
if he had the gumption to put it to the test. | 

‘I’m the two ends of a gulpin,’ he said aloud to himself. 

And all through that day he kept cursing himself for his 
cowardice. : | 

At tea-time in Flynn’s the mother was chastising Bridie, 
and Bridie was not behind-hand in replying in similar 
coinage. The argument, which was well under way when 
Tarry entered, had been started by Bridie, who accused her 
mother of going about with a face on her like the bottom 
of a pot. 

‘Go lang, ye scut, ye,’ said the mother, ‘how dar ye 
say a thing like that to me.’ 7 

‘Oh nobody can talk to you,’ said Bridie with a pout, 
‘if a person only opens their mouth ye ait the face off them.’ 
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‘The divil thank ye and thump ye, Bridie, ye whipster, 
ye. Your face is scrubbed often enough and the damn 
to the much you’re making of 1 it. I could be twice married 
when I was your age. | 

‘ A wonder ye didn’t make a better bargain.’ 

‘Arra what?’ the mother was rising in her anger, 
‘arra what? is it making little of your poor father—the 
Lord have mercy on him—ye are? May bad luck to ye 
into hell and out of it for a tinker that . . . Go out one 
of yez and bring in a lock of sticks for the fire . . . Oha 
brazen tinker, if ever there was one. Oh a family of 
daughters is the last of the last. Half of the time painting 
and powdering and it would take a doctor’s shop to keep 
them in medicine.’ 

Will ye shut up.’ 

‘I will not shut up. There’s that poor fella there 
(Tarry) and he didn’t get a drop of tay and him tired 
working in the field all day. Go now and put on the 
kettle, Bridie, and make -him his tay.’ 

‘He'll die, poor chap, if he doesn’t get his tay. Nothing 
for the mother here only the big fella. There’s no talk 
of making tay for us when we come in. And we're doing 
more than him.’ 

‘"What are yez oka what are yez doing? I don’t 
see much of your work . . . How did ye get on the = 
Tarry ?’ 

‘Nearly finished.’ 

‘ Ye shouldn’t try to do a bull- -dragging day. Isn’t there 
more days than years. Listen, listen.’ They all listened 
to the rattle of the road gate. ‘I hope to the sweet and 
honourable father,’ gasped Mrs. Flynn, ‘that it’s not someone 
coming in on top of us at this hour of the evening. Whip 
that kettle off the fire and not have us making tay for 
him.’ 

Aggie took off the kettle, shoved it under the stairs and 
disarranged the clean tea-mugs on the table. The mother 
dashed to the door, It was Mrs. Callan prowling for her 
ducks, which were laying out those nights. 
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"Won't ye come in and rest your stockings, Mrs. 
Callan?’ Mrs. Flynn said, with enthusiastic hospitality, 

"I can't till I get me ducks,’ she said in her sneaky crying 
voice. : 

‘Would ye let me look into your stable to see if they 
might be there? I thought I saw them coming this way.’ 

Mrs. Flynn did not like the suggestion that she was 
exploiting Callan’s ducks. Indeed this was not the first 


_ time that Mrs. Callan had come around on a similar errand. 


' Troth, the only time, Mrs. Callan,’ said Mrs. Flynn, 
‘that you'd be sure of finding your ducks about our street 
is when we're feeding the hens. They are the boys for 
aiting me hens’ feeding, Mrs. Callan, but as for dropping 
an egg here that’s the last thing they’d think of. Oh, 
catch them to lay about a stranger’s place.’ 

"It's a wonder they'd be coming, then, to ait your hens’ 
feeding seeing that they have the run of the fields and the 
bog—the two bogs at that.’ 

‘ Troth, there’s damn all nourishment in the fields or in 
the bogs, Mrs. Callan. If that’s all ducks get the devil 
the many eggs they’ll lay.’ Tarry went to the road gate 
to see if his neighbour Eusebius was coming. 

The mother called him: ‘'Tarry, did ye chance to see 
Mrs. Callan’s ducks knocking about this evening ? ’ 

' They were over in our field trying to look for worms in 


the drills after me about three hours ago. After that [| 


saw them making for Cassidy’s field of oats.’ 

‘ Aren’t they the terrible travellers,’ Mrs. Callan drawled 
innocently. ‘It must be the breed.’ 

‘ Troth,’ said Mrs. Flynn, ‘it’s the breed of everything 
to look for the full of their bellies, Mrs. Callan. The 
ducks will always come home if they’re sure of getting a 


‘feed when they come.’ 


‘When Mrs. Callan was gone Mrs. Flynn turned to her 
son: ‘ That party never fed man or baste in their life. 


- Even the cats come here and I often take pity on them 
. mewing for a sup of milk. Mane lot of beggars and the 


consait of them. Why, that young whipster of theirs, 
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May, you’d think she was the lady of the land. With her 
little black head and her sparrow-legs, ach, she’s not a girl 
nor a patch on a girl’s backside . . . Gwan now, hen, into 
the house with ye.’ The woman shooed the wandering 
hen in the direction of the hen-house door. ‘I don’t 
like a hen that doesn’t go to roost early in the evening ; 
she won’t lay the next day. My, isn’t it a lovely warm 
evening.’ She gazed up the valley. She walked into 
the dusk of the field. The back-chewing cattle whispered 
up from the rushy hollow. Suddenly the corn-crake 
screeched in the meadow. 


THE PORTKY. OF 
STEPHEN SPENDER 


By VALENTIN IREMONGER 


HE appearance of his sixth book of poems, Poems 
of Dedication, affords the opportunity for an assess- 
ment, however partial, of the value of Stephen 
Spender’s work. In working towards this assessment 
I have the feeling that I am on far more marshy ground 
than I would be treading were I attempting to value the 
achievement of any other of the ‘ Thirties ’ quadrumvirate : 
Auden, MacNeice, Day Lewis. To compare Auden’s 
Poems with his For The Time Being,, MacNeice’s Poems 
with his Springboard, or Day Lewis’s Collected Poems with 
his Word. Over All is to be aware of an impulse that, in 
its accomplishment over a period of about fifteen years, 
gives reasonable assurance of the achievement of-a degree 
_ of permanence, begging, of course, the question as to 
whether permanence, like greatness, may be only an adven- 
titious attribute of a body of work. : 
With the publication of his latest volume, however, 
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Spender. remains as much of-an enigma as he was in the 
roaring, early days of New Verse and the ‘ you-who ’ attack. 
Indeed, his youth taken in conjunction with the impact 
of his first collection seemed a sufficient guarantee of his 
future development: a pardonable enough assumption 
and understandable, seeing that, in our own day, we have 
witnessed the over-valuation of Sydney Keyer’s poetry and 
the imputing to him of ‘ major promise’ though there is 
little enough in his published work to justify the imputa- 
tion, It is only when the first fine careless rapture has 
trailed off in the wind that it is possible to speak with the 
detachment of the critic : apart from which, it is when a 
poet has survived the doldrums of his late twenties and 
early thirties that it is time to attempt an appraisement of 
_ his poetry. 

Youthful promise, its beautiful glitter, the streamlined 
purr of its performance, is the greatest menace to-day on 
the heartbreakingly long narrow road that lies before the 
young poet : how few survive it ; how many are mowed 
down! It almost seems that the only way to get by is 
by cunning and stealth : to follow the directives of those 
two great men, Joyce (silence, exile cunning) and Lenin 
(to go hungry, work illegally, be anonymous): in short, to 
publish each volume of one’s work under a different name, 
to be secretive, to invite antagonism. : 

I think it was Cyril Connolly who pointed out in his 
Enemies of Promise that it took a writer seven years to live - 
down the success of his first book. Taking the 1933 
volume then as his starting point (though there was an 
earlier small collection of twenty poems), Spender has had 
seventeen years in which to beat off the acclamation ac- 
corded him at the outset of his career. Of all the poets 
of that period, in regard to his work alone was the word 
genius mentioned and to such an extent that it almost 
became a cant-phrase. 

Certainly, his first volume gave all the promise of achieve- 
ment that could be desired. His economy of words, his 
ear (much subtler than Auden’s), the lyrical flowing line 
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richly suataied with imagery showed a notable sensitive- 
ness. In the main, the poems were concerned with the 
malaise in society, of how | 
. far above and far as sight endures 
Like whips of anger 
With lightning’s danger 
There runs the quick perspective of the future, 
a future where grief flowed like a sea and pain jabbed 
venomously into the heart and mind of each individual. 
Spender was not really concerned with the class struggle 
as was too rashly assumed: his real problem was. the 
third-party risk—the position and chances of survival of 
the individual in a complex social upheaval : 
Shall I never reach 
The field guarded by stones 
Precious in the stone mountains ¢ 
That this was so was borne out by his play Tria/ of a Fudge, 
probably the best dramatic work produced during the 
decade. The Judge represents the individual caught 
between two warring elements in society. A sympathetic, 
Chamberlain-like figure, he is utterly futile ere of his 
indecision at critical moments : | 
To whatever place I turn my sight 
I stare at my own weakness 
Which brings down a Polar night 
Groaning with more than winter-long distress 
These nightmare-calving fields of ice 
Through black air challenge my eyes 
Which can filter out no dawn 
From a tired deceiving brain. 


The Judge is eliminated by forces he has, through his 


weakness, failed to control—eliminated even though only 
too well, albeit too late he realises what his death means : 

If you multiply my single death 

By all the deaths for which it is one precedent 

You see in my fall the fall of cities. : 
In this play, Spender’s political poetry reaches its finest 
expression, even though it too is marred by what upset 
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many of his poems—a determination not to end on a note 
of despair but to sound the ringing clarion. : 

For this play, his second volume Vienna was in the nature 
of a trial canter. Dealing with the February rising in the 
city of the title, it lacked the unity that was the play’s 
but gave a foretaste of the theme : 

Our fatal unconfidence attempted a bridge 
Between revolution and the already providing 
W orld. ee 

Once again, in The Still Centre, which contained his 
Spanish War poems, Spender interpreted the struggle 
from the individual’s point of view, and with the direct 
experience of fighting, death and suffering his poetry 
gained in strength : = 

O too lightly he threw down his cap 

One day when the breeze threw petals from the trees. 
The unflowering wall sprouted with guns, 
Machine-gun anger quickly scythed the grasses ; 
Flags and leaves fell from hands and branches ; 

The tweed cap rotted in the nettles. 

This book also marked the development in Spender of 
his concern with his personal life. It was as if the sudden 
contact with death, naked and terrifying, made him search 
in his own consciousness for a solution of his problems 
that would have universal validity : 

Here I am forced on to my knees 
On to my real and own and only being 
As into the fortress of my final weakness: 

The impulse for these poems undoubtedly came from 
his reading of Rilke. As Monk Gibbon pointed out in 
these pages recently, Rilke is one of the more dangerous 
influences upon present-day writers, largely because what 
were powers in him tend, of their nature, to be limitations 
upon anyone not gifted with Rilke’s mind. And this is 
the influence that since The Swill Centre has had the most 
formative effect on Spénder. = 

The advent of the war put an end to Spender’s political 
verse; reality proved to be even worse than anticipation, 
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and, indeed, to-day much of his early verse looks pretty 
silly : 

: Oh comrades, step beautifully from the solid wall 
advance to rebuild and sleep with friend on hill 
advance to rebel and remember what you have 
no ghost ever had, immured in his hall. 

To be sure, some of the poems in his next collection, 
Ruins and Visions, dealt with the experiences of war, the 
air-raids, the German conquest of France, etc. ; but they 
were the least significant of the volume. It seemed from 
this volume that Spender was now living down his promise 
all right. Here and there his verse began to move with 
an assurance that seemed to give promise of better things 
to come, as in Tod und Das Madchaen, or The Barn, one 
of Spender’s most felicitous pieces : 

This gust of a noise suggests a ghost 
Caught in its rafters aloft long ago 
The turn of a winch, the wood of a wheel. 


Tangled in the sound, as in a girl’s hair 

Is the enthusiastic scent 

Of vivid yellow straw, lit by a sun-beam 

Laden with motes, on the boards of a floor. 

This volume marked also his first serious attempt to use 
rhyme in a traditional fashion. The result was anything 
but happy; the words seemed to have been forced into their 
places by a monumental effort. On the whole, this 
collection, however, was -quietly effective. It seemed to 
represent the period of rest and in its avoidance of political 
themes appeared to point the way in which Spender would 
develop. He was obviously withdrawing himself from 
the public platform and concerning himself more with the 


personal influences that go to shape the individual life. 


Five years elapsed between Ruins and Visions and Poems 
of Dedication. ‘The worst that can be said about the new 
volume is that it does not add to his stature ; on the other 
hand, it cannot be asserted that it detracts a lot from it. 
It is, like the earlier volume, the product of the doldrum 
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period so that it leaves the question of his development 
still an open question. It is instructive, however, to com- 
_ pare some passages from the earlier volume with the revised 

versions in the later: — | 7 

Of what use is my weeping ? 

It does not carry a surgeon's knife 

To cut the wrongly multiplying cells 

At the root of your life. 

It can only prove 

That extreme love 

Stretches beyond the flesh to hideous bon 

flowling in the dark alone. 


_ In the revised version, the last line of that extract reads : 
howling in hyena dark alone. The change is hardly for 
the better. So too, the changes in Tod und das Madchaen 
which lengthen the poem by a stanza seem to indicate a 
decrease in sensitive appreciation—not to speak of parts 
of other poems in the collection : 

: fle laid his head, weighed with a thought 

On the sleep of her lips. Thus, locked 
Within the lens of their embrace 

They watched the life their lives had wrought 
The folded future active street | 
With walls of flesh and crowning face, 
Within her flesh complete, | 7 
Between iheir clinging bodies rocked. 


Or in another poem : 


Here lamp and wooden furniture are gracious. 
All other times and places seem atrocious. 


Or again: - 
L who say I call that eye I 
Which is the mirror in which things see 
Nothing except themselves, I die. — 


The first section of the volume consists of a six-poem 
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elegy which gives plenty of scope for his peculiar brand 

of torture-chamber imagery : 
.. . gives you back some pounds of flesh, only again 
To twist you on that rack of pain 


Where the skeleton cuts through you like a knife, 


a type of imagery which has been a feature of his verse — 


from the start: only this time it 1s not so effective, the 
reason being, I think, that Spender, who has indeed the 
true Romantic’s concern for humankind in the mass, has 
little real understanding of other people as individuals ; 
where individuals are concerned, Spender’s sympathy 
really lies with himself: he is the most narcissistic of 
contemporary poets. When the great well of his sympathy 
flows over, it does do for something such as | 

The possible attainable happy peace 

Of Europe, with its pastures fertile ; 
he cannot really, as an artist, apprehend life through another 
person’s pain: he himself is his own touchstone : 

I am that witness through whom the whole 

Knows tt exists .... 

, ....» Being all, I am alone. 
It is because of this that, although his new poems are 
concerned with the problems of the individual existence 
rather than with the problems of society, they fail to re- 
gister fully with the reader. ‘They represent, it might al- 
most be said, a major failure—a failure of communication, 
which after all is the poet’s central problem. ‘The reader 
is aware of suffering but it is not injected into his owh blood- 
stream : ‘the feeling aroused in him is the poetically dis- 
astrous one of pity—pity for the poet who in his own person 
only is being tortured in this monstrous fashion. 
These poems certainly indicate that Spender ts reaching 

frantically towards poetry, that he, 

One being of present, past, futurity, 

Seeks within these many-headed wills 

To release the flame-winged dove, humanity. 
reaching perhaps too frantically : poetry cannot be whipped 
out of one in this fashion. Eliot said long ago that the 
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better the poet the greater the distance in him between 
the man that suffers and the mind that creates. What is 
wrong with Spender is that in him the two are identical : 
his creative mind has not yet stabilised itself ousside his 
suffering. 

It is for this stabilising purpose that the doldrum period 
in a poet’s life is so valuable and so necessary, particularly. 
in the case of_an arch-romantic such as Spender who lacks 
any trace of cynicism and any trace of humour. It is 
not too good for a poet to take himself quite so seriously — 
as he does : 

O Father, to a grave of fame I faithfully follow. 
the flat period of the early thirties is for the stock-taking 
and the re-valuation ; for the ‘ Closed-for alterations ’ 
not the ‘ Business-as-usual’ sign. 

In two respects certainly has Spender changed—in 
his new approach via the individual rather than via society 
and in his experiments with form. He never was one to 
pour himself into traditional forms, differing in this from, 
say, Auden, who took what he got where he got it and used 
it. Spender’s poems just flowed from him and took up 
their own shapes. Since Ruins and Visions, however, he 
has taken traditional moulds and attempted to fit his poems 
into them. In his series of Spiritual Explorations, for 
instance, in the most recent volume, he fits the poem into 
a series of sonnets: Spender-like, he twists the sonnet- 
form: until it groans in agony, yet that he should do so is 
a valuable sign. 

Side by side with this, he has developed an irritating 
mannerism of piling three adjectives upon a noun : 

.. . the bitter salt severing tide ; 
... . brilliant black commingling streams ; 
not to speak of a more irritating one: which was very 
clever many many years ago : 
. in your living, dying eyes ; 
. my seeing unseen eyes; 
. above the destroyed city reborn city. 
Precision of imagery is the objective to be aimed at by 
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all poets. It is not that the poet has to be as accurate as, 
say, a scientist in pinning a fact down. One of his greatest 
assets is the associative value of words. Spender’s imagery 
in his early work showed a tendency to wooziness, however, 
comparable only to the English New Romantic school of 
the present day: | 
a oS whose Lovely ambition ; 

The more recent piling-on of adjectives is apparently an 
attempt to attain greater definition of image. In a poem 
each word while working its associative powers as deep as 
possible must also leave at the same time a strictly lucid 
impression. | 

It would be comparatively easy to take any of Spender’s 
poems to pieces from this viewpoint alone, yet even then 
how much nearer we would be to estimating his true value 
is debatable. From every analysis, poetry escapes and 
goes free; and Spender’s poetry, whatever its defects, 
would also break loose from the ropes of criticism, because 
the essential poetic drive is there, the awe-inspiring sincerity, 
and above all the fundamental brainwork. : 

He is to-day as good (or as bad) a bet as he was seventeen 
years ago. ‘The flashes that then brought him within a 
hair’s-breadth of genius still in his latest volume excite us 
and make us wonder. Lacking Auden’s smartness, 
MacNeice’s perception, Day Lewis’s sympathy, he yet 
has in his work something that escapes definition : for this 
reason we must wait still further before passing final 
judgment on his work. His (poetically speaking) weak- 
ness—the rest of the quadrumvirate were, each in his 
own way, tough—his sensitivity, more extreme than usual, 
his seriousness, all may be responsible for the prolonged 
flat period in his output ; and all may prove ultimately 
to have been his strength. He is not yet forty ; there 
is no’ hurry. | 
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THE SMALL-TOWN PUB 
By DANNY COSTELLO 


live in a southern market town where a local carnival 
committee once advertised a Round-the-Houses: Donkey 
Derby as being run over a course with fifty-five taverns 
on the track. Investigating this intriguing statement 
further I found that in this small community there is a pub 
for approximately every fifty of the urban population. In 


one of the principal streets I counted no fewer than four 


consecutive public-houses without a shop of any other 
type intervening. I do not know whether or not all these 
pubs are economic propositions. I simply state the in- 
controyertible fact that they exist. Needless to mention 
scarcely a tithe of their patronage is drawn from the urban 
area. 

Your typical successful small-town publican is a character 
in his own right. Rarely reckoned a business sycophant, 
he is subject to a pleasing but unpredictable variety of 
moods, the anticipation and subsequent discussion of which 


_ provide his customers with ample food for conversation. 


His facial mannerisms have long since become public 
property, his sayings are inserted in the book of local 
proverbs, and the more successful he is in his business the 
more he is subject to mimicry. His customers demand 
that he be possessed of a conversational forte ; a shrewd 


observer even on his first appearance in a small-town pub 


can, from various insignificant clues, deduce what subject 
the proprietor is strongest in. Such topics as cage-birds, 
coins, football, fishing, fox-terriers, contagious abortion 
in cattle and the overhand stroke. One of the most 
intelligent publicans I know believes in making his cus- 
tomers pull their conversational weight by the following 
innocent device. Once a month or so he places in a not 
too prominent position in the bar an example of such local 
produce as is in season, say a large turnip or a large mush- 
room or a freak potato or a bunch of heather, a hundred 
of scallops or even a humble sod of turf. It is amazing 
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how these simple articles, removed from their natural 
habitat, assume a novel importance in the ordinary man’s 
mind. The sod of turf could have come from any of the 
forty local bogs and to see a group of countrymen weighing 
the sod in their palms and examining its texture carefully 
before giving their opinion as to its place of origin, with 
the smiling, patient publican holding the secret closely, is 
to be given a sharp and wholesome lesson in something 
akin to stagecraft. ‘This man also, on one occasion in 
harvest time, dressed his windows with a few sheaves of 
wheat, placed a huge earthenware on its side to indicate 


that it was empty, left an empty basket nearby and had a ~ 


pair of upturned shoes protruding from wheat thrown 
carelessly in the corner. It made one of the most effective 
displays I have ever seen. 
The publican, too, is expected to have the farst of all 
local news and to give it a highly individual interpretation. 
He must attend the funerals of obscure hill-people, especi- 
ally those having sons whose tipplings have already given 
token of sound alcoholic promise. His customers have 
long since learned to read his face as they would the county 
paper and, to the initiated, his moods may be determined 
by such things as the way he dilates his nostrils or clanks 
his false teeth. One publican of my acquaintance 1s © good 


for a touch’ if he is humming Barbara Allen ; that he is 


in vile humour and stone deaf to all blandishments is 
evidenced by his whistling that popular ditty of another 
day, Somewhere in Sahara. 

The majority of drinkers have their own favourite pubs 
and rarely take their patronage elsewhere. I judiciously 
questioned a few whom I knew to be unattached to any 
particular house. I found them evasive and furtive—I 
later discovered that at least one of them rarely goes to the 
same public house on two consecutive nights because he 
does not wish to have the name of a steady drinker and hopes 
to avoid this by appearing in the same house, say, at fort- 
nightly intervals. Another of the men I questioned was 


more communicative, ‘ Where I go,’ he said, ‘ depends on 
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the humour I’m in: if I’m in the dumps I go up to old 
So-and-So’s, whose polished steaming face and jovial 
disposition radiate a sense of perpetual Christmas: if 
I feel unduly elated and fear that I shall have difficulty in 
getting to sleep I go to So-and-So’s where life seems one 
long November night: if I feel adventurous I go up to 
So-and-So’s where the new barmaid has all the madness 


and malice of a March morning.’ This explanation I 


thought wholly satisfactory. 

Rarely does the small-town publican’s wife overshadow 
her husband. She is wary, wan, willing and obedient. 
But it often happens in a small town that if a publican dies, 
his wife’s personality, dwarfed during the lifetime of her 
lord, blossoms out in an unexpected manner. The custo-_ 
mers are delighted that the old pub has been given a new 
orientation and pick pride out of the way the widow is 
able to.parry and thrust in conversation and keep the merry 
malice in motion while controlling the exuberance of the 
more obstreperous patrons. 

Keeping the stout in good condition is a gift the gods 
have not vouchsafed to many and happy indeed is the 
publican who possesses it. In the small-town pub the 
tapping of the half-tierce is quite a ceremony. (In the- 
city the rite is subterranean and anonymous.) Tapping 
is done in three ways, through a hole made by the bit and 
brace, through the patent cork in the barrel or through 
the ‘traditional’ cork. Old publicans abhor the bit and 
brace and are yet dubious of the patent cork. The tap 
itself is first sterilised by placing it in boiling water, then 
a spill of brown paper is spiralled around it—the spill 
turned over on itself after every spiral. The leg of the 
tap is placed on the cork and struck carefully with the side 
of the mallet. Tap, tap, tap, tap goes the mallet and then 
when ooze and echo are ominous, a prodigious blow is 
struck and the tap thrusts itself home amidst yeasty gurgles 
and sneezes. Tapping is no job for the neophyte and when 
an ill-tapped barrel runs berserk in a small-town pub (with 
a bevy of customers slavering to magnify the ignominy) 


_ 
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it is appreciated what a powerful beast the coopers have 
imprisoned. A widow always has a ‘sure man’ allocated 
for this task ; more often than not this man is also a taster 
and if he pronounces the first draught ‘ casky ’ the whole 
barrel is condemned on the instant and forthwith returned 
to the wholesaler or to the brewer. The tapped half- 
barrel is set up on a stand known as ‘ the stellan.’ 


A Note on Froth : Generation and Disposal of. Putting — 


a top or a ‘ Roman collar’ on stout is not.as simple as it 
looks. It must be done swiftly and expertly, employing 


the minimum of ancillary vessels and _ sleight-of-hand. 


The actual drinking is nothing if not individual and publi- 
cans can read soiled glasses as a Scotland Yard detective 
reads fingerprints. ‘Iwo friends may have identical pints 
of draught placed before them, the one disposes of his 
froth in the first mouthful and has a tolerably clean glass 
afterwards ; the other nurses his froth to the bottom and 
leaves rings on his glass after every mouthful. When a 
pint glass is filled, the surplus froth is removed by a ruler 
or by a time-hallowed if unhygienic breath. The most 
characteristicepose of the small-town publican is with his 
mouth punch over an overflowing pint measure, a cheffish 
cock to his head and his cheeks dilated. The lips are dry 
since there is no anticipatory saliva. When used for topping 
pints, whalebone is believed to impart a virtue to the drink. 

The trade of the small-town publican can be gauged 
to the last naggin by the number of empty half-barrels he 
places outside his door on the morning after a fair. There 
is great rivalry in this respect, especially between neigh- 
bouring publicans. The locals too make it their business 
to count the empties and slyly use the information to taunt 
self-satisfied vendors. The village or town that taps 
barrels instead of half-barrels is a very prosperous place 
indeed. At a Race meeting or Old Fair two tons of stout 
(twenty half-barrels) are reckoned ‘terrible selling —this 
of course for a first class pub in an excellent location. In 
addition to this six dozen of whiskey and forty dozen of 
assorted minerals may be disposed of, A wake order 
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usually consists of two half-tierces, four bottles of whiskey, 


three bottles of wine, snuff, tobacco, tea, sugar and jam. | 
The ingredients of a ‘ h’aler ’ or ‘ curer’ are so well known 
as to make enumeration here superfluous; the usual 
recipe is a stale bottle in a pint glass and the vessel filled 
from the cask, or a stale gassy bottle slowly sipped out of 
the bottle itself. When a farmer pays for a drink for his 
herdsman who is minding cattle at the fair the publican 
gives him a token to be given to the herd, which will be 
accepted later in lieu of money. ‘This token is a cork 
which the publican licks and writes upon with indelible 
pencil, ‘2 P. JS.I'M.’ signifying two pints for Jack Soden 
at Tom Melody’s. | 

The half-barrel has won for itself a hallowed place in 
Irish history. Three-quarters of the political meetings 
of the country are held on platforms supported by half- 
barrels. Personally I reckon the meeting held on the open 
lorry lacking in proper sense of decorum. Peep under the 
temporary stage erected by the local dramatic society in 
any village hall and there again is the ubiquitous half- 
barrel. Sometimes, too, it is pressed:into-service to support 
scaffoldings in the erection of cottages. = | 

The bane of the small-town publican’s life is the loud- 
mouthed loquacious customer who, keeping his drink in 
front of him for hours on end, warrants his presence in the 
bar by sips taken at fifteen minute intervals. The publican’s 
admonition to such may well be the brutal but effective, 
‘Come on, pelt it down ye!’ but I admire the approach 
of the spruce old widow who, gazing over the rims of her 
glasses, rebuked the vehement with ‘Gentlemen, I’m 
afraid your conversation is curtailing your capacity.’ Some 
old-fashioned customers refuse to drink their stout out of 
anything but pewter measures averring that they find no 
taste whatever from drink out of a glass vessel. 

Each small-town pub caters for a certain stratum of local 
society : a piquant situation arises when a tavern frequented 
by, say, merchants, professional men and bank clerks, 
changes ownership and falls into the hands of less choosey 
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proprietors. The ori patrons, hoping against hope, 
their shoes mechanically seeking the home ground, are 
suddenly horrified to find themselves blockaded by balladry. 
Hope is instantly abandoned and the pointed and well- 
polished shoes are off seeking a new home 

Tradesmen make excellent customers : they are congenial 
company for the publican and seldom drink to excess. It 


is a rare sight to see a tradesman drinking during working 


hours. ‘Tinkers are tolerated. and even affectionately 
indulged in view of the old tradition that their money is 
lucky. Some publicans cannot tolerate music or song 
in the bars, others approve of it wholeheartedly and reckon 
it a sign of their popularity. | 

Certain pubs are traditionally associated with neigh- 
bouring villages or localities, possibly because the father 
or mother of the owner hailed from those places. Hard- 
ware clerks and drapers are well aware of this association 
and when a countryman makes a purchase they say, ° So- 
and-So’s your house, isn’t it? Tl send it up there for you.’ 
When a countryman buys a pub in town he immediately 
becomes a rival of the house originally associated with his 


native district. This rivalry often occasions high feelings . 


in the original locality. 

Latterly a practice has crept in of giving local pubs 
unofficial names. This is possibly of cross-Channel origin. 
Such names are ‘The Sack of Spuds,’ ‘ The Deuce of 
Diamonds,’ “ The Trout Fly,’:‘ The Head of Cabbage’ 
and “ The Quarter of Veal.’ Sometimes owners are quick 
to resent these derogatory appellations and hasten to give 
their pubs more elegant if less virile names. Greyhound 
Bars, Market Bars and Railway Bars are two-a-penny in 
rural Ireland. I know a Railway Bar in a town which has 
not seen the puff of a railway engine smoke for close on 
twenty-five years and where even the mark ot the track 
is now of antiquarian interest. 

It is impossible to speak of the small-town pub without 
touching on the after-hours trade. The pub that practises 
it on a modest scale is forgiven its minor adventurousness ; 
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but the pub that carries it on till the small hours and har- 
bours young men is wholly condemned by the ordinary 
people. The commonest prediction for such a tavern 1s 
that the grass will grow at its doors and the jackdaws fly 
in and out through its windows. Certain pubs are con- 
= sidered unlucky in themselves and it is one of the minor 
tragedies of a small town to see a brave man battling 
against an unfortunate house. 
But it must be admitted that a drink consumed in the 
_ hour immediately after closing time carries an additional 
= - thrill with it. This business is more or less harmless— 
a a type of.adult ‘Tig’ with the Guards as pursuers: it 
: also panders to that streak in human nature which 1s 
— exalted by secret societies, American fraternities and their 
: amiable paraphernalia. 
Entering a pub in the forbidden time is an affair of nods, 
2S winks, mutters, outposts, coughs, whispers and codewords. 
; The street is reconnoitred for the glint of the peak of a 
Guard’s cap, the approach of the conspirators is nothing 
if it is not feline, the ‘ dullalley ’ is given, usually three taps 
with a coin on the fanlight. Hoarsely comes the whisper 
from within, ‘ Who is it ? Who’s with you ?’ Grudgingly, 
: , ‘ One only and make it quick.’ ‘The bolt is drawn, the men 
& slip deftly through the narrow opening. Within there 
| is the delightful darkness, the screened candle standing ~ 
on its blob of candlegrease, and the hushed reverent con- 
versation. What do they talk about on such occasions ? 
It is impossible to classify the subjects.. Apart from the 
normal matters of topical and local interest I noticed a 
tendency for men to speak their minds on subjects that 
require a certain amount of thought. The holy gloom in 
an after-hours pub seems conducive to confidences of a 
curious nature. One observation I heard a man make 
does not satisfactorily.illustrate this point but perhaps it 
may serve. ‘ A thing I noticed,’ he said, * about the foot- 
ballers’ photos inthe sporting pages of the daily paper. 
Cover the man’s name with your hand and you can tell 


his code. If his hair is parted in the middle he’s a Rugby 
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player, if it is cropped short or slicked with oil he’s a Soccer 
player, if he has a towering unoiled mohall of hair he's 
-a Gaelic player.’ 

Now for an anecdote concerning Crime and Punishment. 
One of our worthiest and most respected burghers (pin 
stripe suit, bowler hat—a lone drinker) had made a habit 
of slipping in for a short while to his favourite pub five or 
ten minutes after closing time. He became so cocksure 
of his immunity, so certain that his little foible was officially 
indulged that the local Sergeant grew irked. One night 
after the merchant had _ slipped into the pub, 
the Sergeant followed close on his heels. Bar, kitchen 
and parlour were empty. ‘The officer was looking thought- 
fully up the stairs when a noise from the bar made him 
turn. Entering the bar he threw open half the glass 
swing door that lay just inside the closed front door. 
There squatting on his hunkers with a brimming pint 
measure in his hand was the model man. The Sergeant’s 
gaze held the offender as a weasel holds a blackbird. The 
Sergeant shook his head sadly and reprovingly closed the 
swing door and left the premises. Our friend was disturbed 
and nonplussed, ‘The following day as he was worthily 
taking the air he saw the Sergeant and a Guard approaching 
on the-opposite side of the street. When they were just 
abreast of him, both the Sergeant and the Guard, without 
the flicker of xsmile, descended to their haunches and rose 
gravely. Later, as ‘the culprit was passing the barrack, 
the orderly at the open window of the dayroom did his 
little bob. As the days passed the torture became less 
obtuse until eventually the slightest jerk of a Guard’s 
breeches was sufficient to drive our friend frantic. For my 
part I thought the punishment fitted the crime—and as 
for the Sergeant, I considered him supremely worthy of 
the Inspectorate. 

If space allowed, I should like to touch on other points ; 
I should like to deal. for instance, with the ineffable bore who 
wearies all comers with his interminable tricks with coins 
and matches ; also to mention the peculiar use to which 
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unracked whiskey is put—coursing enthusiasts steep their 
socks in it and barbers use it to rub into the heads of patrons 
after a haircut. I should like to tell you of the resourceful 
maid who (for a time) under the pretence of emptying the 
slops successfully carried forbidden drink in a bedroom 
utensil to thirsty men lurking in an outhouse. 

I should like also to state that never yet have I seen a 
woman take a drink in a public bar in a small-town pub. 
I should like too to offer samples of a glossary of words 
used in connection with the small-town pub. The voca- 
bulary is drawn from four languages, Irish, English, 
Latin and the language of cattle-tanglers, gipsies and 
tinkers which is known as Gammy-Chat. The two terms 
[like best for drinking in general are ‘ cocking the loodeens ’, 
and “ bowling the hoop’ ; stout is variously referred to as 
‘the milk of the black cow’ or ‘ cascara sagrada’ while 
the full pint is called ‘ the balloon,’ ‘ the labourer’s cottage ’ 
or ‘the tall hat.’ Referring to ‘a tooth for drink’ the 
popular expressions I select are ‘he’d drink drop down’ 
or “he'd drink it out of a sore heel.’ A nip of whiskey is 
called “a tomasheen ’ and the publican is conjured to supply 
it “out of his own bottle. In Gammy-Chat the pub is 
called ‘the lushing-cane’ and the verb to drink is ‘ lush’ 
The whimsical euphemisms for ‘very drunk’ are so 
clamorous and numerous that I simply express my own 
predilection for ‘ blue mouldy.’ One last expression must 
be squeezed in: when a man takes a mouthful out of a 
full pint glass and on setting down the vessel sees that the 
line of demarcation between froth and liquor lies exactly 
on top of the flutings on the glass, he says: ‘I took one slug 
out of it and druv it. down to the top of the church windows.’ 

Latterly the influence of the lounge bar is making itself 
felt even in the small towns of Ireland. ~Here and there 
they are appearing complete with cubicles, rexine, piano, 
chromium and fluorescent lighting. Before long it will 
be the juke-box ! The stage is set for a struggle between 
the new and old. ‘The old-time pub had its sins written 
on its forehead ; it had its nativeness and its individuality. 
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But as a staunch champion of the traditional and also, as 
one of Ireland’s leading lemonade drinkers, when the 
battle is at its height I shall be heard chanting, ‘ Floreat, 
Small-Town Pub !’ . 


MUSIC IN DUBLIN 


By MICHAEL McMULLIN 


N Ireland there are at last signs of a national awakening 

to the importance of music. Though, as our spokesmen 

are never tired of pointing out, the Irish people have 
ereat musical potentialities and a wealth of folk-song, the 
majority have no musical education and unlike most con- 
tinental nations, have little traditional standard either of 
taste or performance. It looks as though we were coming 
into a time when music will again be regarded, as in the 
Middle Ages, ‘ not merely as the first of all the arts, but 
as the key to all wisdom and -all knowledge, no less of 
earthly than of heavenly things.’* There is here more 
than a usual amount of ground to be made up, and one of 
the first necessities is that there should be active and 
enlightened criticism. Unfortunately the daily press does 
not yet recognise music as an activity of the slightest con- 
sequence, and devotes a negligible amount of space to 
music criticism. Only by such criticism, however, can a 
standard be built up and the interest of the public stimulated 
and turned into a musical consciousness. Without it 
charlatans may flourish and true talent be lost for want 
of encouragement and appreciation. 

In the case of performances by our own artists at home, 
not only is criticism denied the minimum of living space, 


‘but it would seem to be labouring under yet further adver- 


* Cecil Gray: History of Mustc. 
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sities, with particularly noticeable results. During the 
war years we had to provide our own music almost entirely, 
and though a very great advance was made in the inaugura- 
tion of public symphony concerts by the Radio Eireann 
Orchestra, the standard of performance at these is still far 
from satisfying. Yet, whatever the reasons, there appears 
to be a critical hush concerning them ; the most obvious 
shortcomings are seldom mentioned, and the whole truth 
of the matter never. 

Now we can understand to a certain extent that destruc- 
tive criticism of the symphony concerts should be discour- 
aged, since this is the best that can be done for the moment, 
and the concerts being at a young and tender age, too much 
criticism might only undo what has already been done and 
make it impossible to continue. But there is on the other 
hand a danger in becoming too complacent ;_ in remaining 
long blind to one’s own shortcomings or in going too far 
in sacrificing truth to policy. 


Indeed we should be paying the Radio Orchestra a better 


compliment to assume that it has now reached adult status 
and may be criticised according to the general standard 
of orchestral playing. It is time that we became aware 
that the standard we have had up to now is not good enough 


for a self-respecting nation, especially when, as for the last _ 


year, first-rate soloists from abroad have been engaged to 
play with the orchestra. Very likely a great many people 
are unaware of it—to be able to judge a musical perfor- 
mance requires considerable musical experience and train- 
ing ;. but I have yet to meet the professional musician 


or even experienced amateur who is not quite conscious — 


of our very serious deficiencies. 
However, 1946 was marked by several significant 


musical events that would seem to indicate a turn of the © 


tide and to presage much for the future. The first of 
these was the establishment of certain musical relations 
with France. M. Charles Miinch was to have conducted 


the Radio Orchestra in the spring, but. being unable to 


come sent in his place a M. Jean Martinon, 
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If the news of this change was a disappointment, we did 
not know what was instore forus. For when M. Martinon 
did come and conducted a concert in the Capitol Theatre, 
any feeling of disappointment quickly gave way to astonish- 
ment and delight, at what he had been able to accomplish 
with the orchestra in a few rehearsals, and at a musical 


performance far more exciting than anything we had yet 


_ heard in Dublin. The orchestra rose to the occasion and 
played as never before, especially in ‘The Sorcerer’s Appren- 


tice’ and Debussy’s ‘La Mer.’ In the latter work, which 


was anticipated with some apprehension on account of its 
difficulties, the conductor was himself like a sorcerer, 
conjuring up a world of sound with such dramatic effect 
that we were provided with a musical experience of the’ 
first order. 


The second event specially to be celebrated is the Summer 


School of Music in Dublin, to which a number of outstand- 
ing musicians were brought over by the Department of 
Education to give courses in various branches of music. 
How this suddenly came about I cannot explain, but the 
whole enterprise was entirely admirable, and the choice 
of instructors made was excellent, especially in the case of 
Mr. Henry Holst for the violin and chamber-music, and 
again in the case of M. Jean Martinon, who was asked 
back to Dublin to give a course in orchestral conducting. 
On this occasion a number of people had the unique 
opportunity of studying this conductor at work every day 


for nearly three weeks, during which he went into every. 


detail of the scores of a number of works and demon- 
strated how an orchestra really should be rehearsed. Be- 
sides the invaluable experience gained by everyone 
concerned, there could no longer be any doubt in anybody’s 
mind that we had before us a conductor who was in the 
very first rank. Of his many qualities that could be 
observed, the most striking were his intimate knowledge 
and understanding of the orchestra, got from long experience 
as a violinist in two of the leading orchestras in Paris ; 
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the extraordinary thoroughness with which he had studied 
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and knew all the scores that he conducted ; his great 
sincerity as a musician, and the completely natural manner 
in which he conducted, without the slightest unnecessary 
gesture or affectation, at the same time being able to convey 
his every meaning quite clearly to the orchestra ; and, 
most of all, an electrifying energy and quite extraordinary 
personal charm, by which everybody, and especially the 
members of the orchestra, were inspired with such enthus- 
iasm that they were prepared to go to any lengths with 
him. At the end of the course the Department of Education 
retired, and M. Martinon gave three broadcast concerts 
with the orchestra, in the course of which he gave an inter- 
pretation of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, to mention 
one thing in particular, which I have never heard bettered, 
even by Toscanini. It was to be regretted that these 
were not public concerts. 

There was one more innovation in 1946 worthy of notice, 
and that was the introduction by Radio Eireann of talks 
on Musical Appreciation and the analysis of musical works. 
These have been ably delivered by Mr. Brian Boydell, 
with illustrations provided by the Radio Orchestra, and are 
highly to be commended as a means of encouraging a taste 
for good music throughout the country. 

When we have a good musical body of our own it is 
a pity that it should seldom be able to function, either 
from lack of support or because its members have not the 
opportunity to rehearse. The Dublin String Orchestra 
gave only one concert this year, when it appeared at the 
R.D.S. Not only does this orchestra, under its enter- 
prising conductor, Miss Terry O’Connor, give excellent. 
performances, but whenever it appears it produces some 
new and interesting work. At this concert Bartdk’s 
Divertimento for Strings was played, a powerful work in 
a certain way, which, whatever one may think of Bartdk, 
gives a good insight into his methods. For this reason 
it is useful to hear it, and even if the first movement 
resembles a perversion of Ravel’s Bolero and little can be 
made of the last, the slow movement can be enjoyed for 
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its counterpoint of tonalities and gives something to 
reflect on. 

The Culwick Choral Society is another great asset to 
Dublin, and not everybody realises the vast and different 
musical world that may be entered into in the company of 
‘a good choir. A large part of the musical wealth of our 
civilisation exists in the form of unaccompanied choral 
‘music. It is true that this belongs to other centuries, 
and is not popular to-day ; but this may be because we 
seldom have the opportunity to hear it, and it still remains 
some of the best music that has been written. There is 
a tendency at the present day to revert to a taste for modal 
music and polyphony, as can be seen in the work of Sibelius, 
Vaughan Williams and other modern composers, and 
therefore it would not be so foreign to the times as might 
be supposed to give us the works of the 15th and 16th 
century polyphonists. In fact this music is becoming 
more and more significant to us, and the essential function 
of a good choir is to perform it ; for it is the only pre- 
eminently choral music in existence, and it is the 18th and 
19th century outlook that, so far as choirs are concerned, 
is terribly out of date. An example was given by the choir, 
at the first of its two concerts this year, in the three songs 
by Dyson. However, it also gave us a good performance 
of some unaccompanied Bach. At the second concert 
it went still further and sang entirely unaccompanied, 
except for the harp in Britten’s © Ceremony of Carols,’ 
which was excellently played by Miss Gwendolen Mason. 
In singing this work the Culwick Society produced some- 
thing both interesting and enterprising, for the second 
important function of a choir is to let us hear modern 
choral works. | 

To have a good orchestra and a good choir are two 
essentials for any composers we have or may have. This 
year I know of only two sets of songs that have seen the 
light. Both were introduced by Brian Boydell at his 
recital in the autumn, and one was a cycle to poems of 


Joyce, by himself, and the other ‘ Three Songs,’ by John 
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Beckett. In the former I had a particularly favourable 
impression of ‘I hear an Army Charging upon the Land,’ 
and the piano parts throughout, though not always to the 
same extent of the vocal line. Piano parts with character 
and meaning are as rare in songs as they are necessary. 
In John Beckett’s songs we have the first evidence from this 
young composer of some strength and originality. The 
first song is a beautiful setting of Yeats’ ‘ Had I the Heavens’ 
Embroidered Cloths ’—it is time we had an Irish composer 
able to capture in music some of the atmosphere of Yeats’ 
poetry. “[he harmonies of the piano accompaniment 
are colourful and imaginative, and reproduce the twilight 
atmosphere of the poem. ‘The other two songs are entirely 


different in mood, and the second, to words by G. M. 


Hopkins, is even more original and again so right in ex- 
pression, in spite of the complete contrast between the two 
poets, that it points to an extremely promising song-writer. 
Though this song has made an unfavourable impression 
upon some people who have heard it—and perhaps the words 
of Hopkins (‘Strike, Churl’), with his admittedly rather 


artificial idiom from early Anglo-Saxon poetry, do not 
_ appeal to them, and the harmonic technique is not always 


successful—it possesses nevertheless a most interesting 
quality. This quality is a dramatic tension in the vocal 
line, that is consistently achieved by only one modern com- 
poser who, of all people, is often sweepingly dismissed as a 
songwriter—namely Sibelius. | 
Finally some very promising young performers appeare 


this year in the Feis Ceol, in particular two singers with 


delightful soprano voices, Zuilmah Hopkins and Patricia 
Lawlor, and a pianist, Anthony Hughes. I had the oppor- 


tunity of hearing Miss Lawlor and Mr. Hughes shortly 


afterwards at the Students’ Musical Union of .the Royal 
Irish Academy, where it was a very great pleasure to hear 
the former singing Lieder, and to hear a pianist about 
whose future one could be as unhesitatingly optimistic. 
If I have devoted most of my space to home products, 
these are what most concern us. It is not necessary here 
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to elaborate on the qualities of such first-rate musicians as 
the Griller Quartet or Elisabeth Schumann, who visited us 
this year. The latter, to hear a few notes from whom is 
sufficient to judge her consummate artistry, gave a song 
recital at the Theatre Royal in August. Two orchestras 
also came to the Theatre Royal in the autumn, the London 
Philharmonic and the Hallé. ‘The first I did not hear, . 
but it is reported that the two conductors brought over were 3 
somewhat disappointing, and certainly their programmes. s 
were as dull as could be devised. ‘This is nevertheless a | - 
good orchestra, and though hardly, as is often claimed, | 
“one of the world’s finest,’ it plays with an excellent musical = 
spirit and we hope it will frequently return. The : 
Hallé orchestra was conducted by John Barbirolli, who was a 
preceded by a big reputation and a large photograph on 
the orchestra’s poster. This and the elaborately melo- 
dramatic gestures of the conductor at the two concerts 
seem to have met with an ‘ outstanding success.’ It is true 3 
that he achieved a certain superficial neatness in the execu- : 
tion, sufficient to give the illusion of a studied expression : 
of detail ; but this expression was, more often than not, 
entirely irrelevant to the context, and failed to bring out 
the true meaning of the music. Nearly everything he 
played was rendered flat, and lacking not only in depth 
and meaning but in continuity, dynamic intensity and 
sensitivity of feeling. Perhaps the least unsatisfactory 
performance was that of the Strauss symphonic poem, 
where the conductor seemed to be in sympathy with the 
characteristic qualities of the composer, and reproduced 
them with verve and conviction. 

Another celebrity who, amid an astonishing Hollywood- 
like décor on the stage of the Theatre Royal, gave a piano 
recital, with, be it said, a good deal of finger dexterity, was — 
Eileen Joyce. Two further recitals, given at the R.D.S., 
call for some comment, though I did not hear them. I _ 
did, however, hear. both performers shortly aftétwards in 
London, and wish to remark on them for opposite reasons. 
The first, the Polish pianist Smeterlin, because it is a com- 
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plete mystery to me how he has come ‘to possess a ‘ world- 
wide reputation.’ He displayed no qualities whatever 
to justify it, whether of interpretative powers, of musicality, 
of tone, or even of finger-technique or ordinary rhythm. 


The other recitalist was Arthur Grumiaux, and if he played 


here as he played in London it was an elevating musical 
experience for all who heard him. This is a real artist, 
who did not have to rely on any of the conceits of the 
charlatan. As somebody remarked: ‘ He just stood like 


_ a rock and played!’ Unfortunately, when I heard him, 


his recital was marred by the piano accompaniment provided. 
For the successful playing of sonatas the players should 
not only be matched but should work together continually, 
and good results cannot be achieved in this medium in 
the capacity of a virtuoso soloist. 

The sad absence among the public of an interest in cham- 
ber music has already been lamented in a previous article 
by Mr. Boydell. If without the help of a good choir we 
must remain largely ignorant of the 1sth, 16th and 17th 
centuries, we cannot know the best of the 18th and 19th 
without hearing string quartets. We have been more 
fortunate this year in having been visited besides by the 
Griller, who are quite outstanding, by the Zorian, Phil- 
harmonia and Blech quartets. The Blech I have not 
heard ; the Zorian quartet gave two recitals in June, 
chiefly of Bartédk, but they are not a quartet of a very high 
standard. The Philharmonia did not give a public recital ; 
this is a quartet composed of very good players and undoub- 
tedly gives very good performances. It suffers, as an — 
ensemble, from the fact that its members have many other 
activities and cannot cultivate quartet-playing for the whole 
of their time—an ‘indispensable condition for the perfection 
of this most difficult of musical media. Nevertheless we 
should very much benefit from further visits by it. 

It cannot be too greatly emphasised that every effort 
should be made to cultivate cultural relations with other 
countries, particularly with small nations like ourselves. 
The last significant musical event of 1946 was a recital 
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from .Radio Eireann on 19th December, by a young 
Norwegian pianist, Ole Henrik Moe. It was significant 
because this broadcast in Ireland was the first public 
performance outside of Norway of a pianist who will 
certainly be heard of ; and because it is likely to lead to 
further contact with that country, where there is at present 
a thriving musical life. Ole Henrik Moe played on this 
occasion some very unusual Grieg pieces, and it is also 
very unusual to hear the piano played with such thought- 
fulness as well as with such quality of. tone, possessing 
great fullness and depth without hardness. It 1s extremely 
rare to hear a pianist who can not only play pianissimo, but 
can play loudly without banging the instrument. I hope 
that by the time this article appears we shall be further ac- 
quainted with him, as well as with some of the other artists 
mentioned in it, and that music in Ireland will be on the 
way to making even greater strides forward in 1947, with 
some new surprises in store for us. 


BEAUTY AND BELFAST 


A NOTE ON ODD MAN OUT 
By DONAT O’DONNELL 


T is said that when Mr. Cecil B. de Mille was producing 

that interesting early documentary, The Ten Commandments, 

he paid $500,000 to an Armenian archeologist named 
Mikhurian for the genuine piece of sandstone on which 
the Law was received by Moses. The rock was, naturally, 
much defaced by time and had no obvious spectacular value, 
but by its presence in the film it bore dumb witness, if not 
to Truth itself, at least to the oceanic desire for truth that 
surged through the colossal valves of the producer’s heart. 
For Mr. de Mille in his dim gigantic way must have felt 
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what Balzac and Flaubert and Zola, the great realist- 


romantics, saw and expressed : the necessity of precision. 
The great Frenchmen believed that novels had to imitate 
parts of life, and attain beauty (if at all) in terms of a par-- 
ticular environment, the limits of which in time, space and 
income-level were known and stated. ‘The small though 
stupendous American acted as if he believed something 
similar and that films were visible novels. His methods 
were absurd, but his attitude of respect for literal truth was 
exemplary. 

Mr. de Mille (as he would have wished) is one with 
Nineveh and Tyre, and the cinema world as a whole does 
not prize literal accuracy. The realistic rendering of life 
in a particular community is ‘out’: it would becertain to 
cause offence to Jews, Negroes, the South, Trade Unions, 


Chambers of Commerce, Rome, Mecca, or the Friendly 


Sons of St. Patrick. Realism is impossible because it 
always looks like satire and the film industry is too rich to 
afford to be satirical.* Substitutes are available that look - 
very like the real thing and taste sweeter ; sentimentalities 
about reforming the rich or Congress with mouth-organs 
= eloquence (You can’t take it with you, Mr. Deeds, etc.), 

‘documentaries ’ which have the ‘realism’ of a, daily 
supine along with much knockabout simplification, 
statistics made easy and talking architects. With one or 
two doubtful exceptions (The Grapes of Wrath, Drame de 
Shanghai) the best American and European films all resemble 
classical plays in that they take place in a ew vague and 
portray private, socially isolated, tragedies (e.g., Petrified 
Forest, Quai des Brumes, Brief Encounter, to name only a 
few). 

Odd Man Our belongs in its conception to this class of 
private tragedies, but it also bears an uneasy and ill-defined 
relation to an actual conflict and a particular environment. 
The story, as many people now know, deals with the leader 
of ‘an organization’ at grips with the police in ‘a city in 


* ees at the expense of harmless generalities or hostile powers (Modern 
Times, The Great Dictator). 
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Northern Ireland.’ This leader, Johnny McQueen, has — 


doubts, robs a mill, is wounded, deserted by his comrades, 
aided by some down-and-outs, pursued, and eventually 
shot down along with his sweetheart, who provokes the 
“police to fire. This story, according to the advance pub- 
licity for the film and its blurb, was concerned not par- 
ticularly with the I.R.A. in Belfast, but with human destiny, 
the psychology of a hunted being, and so on. The environ- 
ment, we were given to understand, was irrelevant. 

In actual fact the environment stole a good piece of a 
much-stolen picture. Mr. Carol Reed’s cameramen did 
not, as they might well have done, take refuge in dense fog, 
like that which shrouded, for example, the ‘ Dublin’ of 
The Informer. They actually photographed Belfast, be- 
ginning with an aerial view showing Harland and Wolft’s, 
the Cave Hill, and the Albert Memorial. Having thus 
exploded the abstraction about ‘a city in Northern Ireland ’ 
_ they went on to perform the near-miracle of turning Belfast 
into a thing of beauty, and that without falsification. The 
strange beauty of wet back-alleys, narrow lamp-lit suburban 
streets and cobbled deserts near the docks, dominated the 
film and sustained it a score of times when it was about to 
plunge into bathos. Belfast haunted and overshadowed 
every out-of-door scene ; its formidable presence lent a 
sort of occult, out-of-the-corner-of-your-eye life to the 
film as a whole by distracting attention from the inadequacies 
and improbabilities of the story and the long dreariness of 
the dialogue.. 

Distraction is easy, because the main theme, the tragedy 
of Johnny McQueen, lacks sufficient content to hold our 
interest. Johnny (played in a stifled and gentlemanly 
fashion by the hollow-eyed Mr. James Mason) first appears 
before us in a very realistic back-room in a Belfast slum, 
surrounded by the members of ‘ the organization’ (Messrs. 
Cyril Cusack, Roy Irving, and Dan O’Herlihy). One 
would be led to believe by the accents and manners of 
Mr. Irving and Mr. O’Herlihy, that the ‘ organization ’ 
is the B.B.C. Mr. Cusack adds to the vocal confusion 
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by giving a superb rendering of a Belfast taxi-driver, 
= which is what he is supposed to be, but seems oddly 

: out of place in such a den of refinement. The characters 
of all three ‘members’ are obviously not thought out by 
anyone, but are left to the inspiration or apathy of theactors. « 
The resulting discord gives this opening scene, in which 
the raid on the mill is planned, the haphazard quality of a 
charade. Mr. Mason does his best to convey the personality 
- of a tragic hero, but the conditions in which he could 
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succeed do not exist : his personality cannot take credible 
: shape in this unreal environment. The immediately suc- 
2 ceeding scenes do very little more to lend the hero life. 
E- He talks with another leader of the organization, Denis, a 
: tough-willed fanatic (played with dignity and coherence 
Z by a Canadian actor, Robert Beatty). Johnny confesses 


that his years in jail and months in hiding have set him 
thinking. He no longer beheves in the gun, and poses the 
interesting question: Why the ‘ organization’ does not 
try to attain its objects by democratic means? Denis 
declines this gambit, indicates that he thinks Johnny is 
losing his nerve, and makes an offer (which Johnny refuses) 
| to take charge of the raid himself. In this scene we seem 
for a moment to approach reality—the social reality at 
which the visible physical presence of the city is continually 
pointing—and then we are precipitated back into the Limbo 
of absolute untethered ‘destiny.’ With a slightly higher 
moral tone, it is the world of the ordinary unpretentious 
gangster film (Q. ‘ You're gettin’ sawft, Chief, why don’t 
yuh quit the racket?’ A. ‘Put on yer coat, Fats, we’re 
goin’ to get that twenty grand.’), The next scene, in 
which the hero bids farewell to his sweetheart (Miss 
Kathleen Ryan), is at a further remove again from life. 
Miss Ryan’s maidenly reserve is perfect oe: opaque ; one 
feels that in permitting herself to be photographed she has 
made her ultimate concession to mummery. She serves 
as a graceful indication of the heroine’s physical appear- 
ance, and it is left to the script to provide the character. 
As the only characteristic clearly revealed by the script is 
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that of tonguetiedness, poor Johnny’s leave-taking is rather _ 


a one-sided affair, which does nothing to develop our con- 
ception of his personality. 

These three scenes (the meeting of the organization, 
the duologue with Denis, and the farewell to the heroine) 
give us, not merely our introduction to the hero, but the 
whole substance of his character in so far as it exists at all. 
For, immediately after the farewell, he takes part in the 
raid on the mill, has an attack of nervous paralysis and is 
wounded and deserted. His actions from then on are 
those of any badly wounded and hunted being ; he can 
barely walk or speak or will anything ; he has become 
one to whom, around whom, things happen. Such a 
being can be an object of pity or excitement (‘Poor fellow, 
I wonder will they catch him?’) but he is not a tragic 
figure unless we have already been made to realize imagin- 
atively the nature of the spirit that still exists in the ex- 
hausted body. That condition is not fulfilled in Johnny’s 
case—for Johnny’s character was never more than a rumour 
—and there is therefore no ‘ central tragedy’ in Odd Man 
Out; there is only a central episode, the chase, round 
which the other episodes are grouped. 

In certain of these subordinate episodes and isolated 
scenes the director and cameramen and some of the actors 
achieve, without much assistance from the script, some 
beautiful effects. The tense fear on the face of the taxi- 
driver (Cyril Cusack) as he waits outside the mill, watch- 
ing the still-silent alarm-bell; the madam (Maureen 


Delaney) informing over the telephone, her face and voice 


.subhumanly bland; the two middle-class Englishwomen 
foozling with memories of first-aid; urchins swinging 
round a lamp-post, begging, jeering at the police; the 
couple gigsling in the telephone-booth while the hunted 
man, sick and baffled, looks in at them—these scenes have 
a vivid life of their own, for which the story merely fur- 
nishes a pretext. Most of them are quite wordless ; none 
contains more than a few sentences of strictly practical 
nature. 
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Other episodes and characters, more ambitiously 
designed, succumb beneath a blanket of woolly dialogue. 
Shell, the down-and-out bird-fancier (F. J. McCormick), 
finding Johnny wounded wants to get a price for him ; he 
goes to the house of a gentle, wise old priest, Father “Tom 
(W. G. Fay), and there, in the impassive presence of Miss 
Kathleen Ryan, he tells the story of-a sick bird—a bird 
with a broken wing. This metaphor is sustained, with the 
encouragement of Father Tom, until it is plain to the most 
literally-minded, and even to the heroine herself, that he is 
not talking about a bird really, but about Johnny. When 
this point has been reached, Father Tom offers Shell his 
reward—‘a precious particle, a particle of faith.’ Shell, 
who has apparently never heard the word faith before, is 
satisfied with this arrangement... The camera can provide 
no distraction from the aching fatuity of this indoor scene, 
and not even all the skill and experience of Messrs. 
McCormick and Fay can persuade us of the reality of Shell 
and Father Tom. They persuade us of their own powers 
as actors, which is quite another thing. | 
. Another indoor scene, even more heavily charged with 
hokum, forms what seems intended to be the grand crux 
of the drama. ‘This scene is set in the vast studio which 
Shell shares with a somnolent medical student called Tober, 
and a mad artist, Lukey (Robert Newton). Tober is oper- ~ 
ating on Johnny, and Lukey is feverishly painting away 
to catch ‘the look in his eyes’. While they are thus vocation- 
ally occupied we are shown what is passing in Johnny’s 
mind ; Lukey’s pictures, all with Shell’s face, come.down 
off the walls and stare up at him ; the sound-track informs _ 
us of his sense of guilt and his regret for the simple piety 
of his childhood ; the spectral figure of Father Tom appears 
among the pictures and encourages this train of thought 
with smiles and gestures, rather like a man throwing seed 
to the dicky-birds.. Johnny then stands up, declaims a 
scriptural text (‘ Though I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels...’) which has no special relevance to the 
previous dialogue, and then falls down. The whole effect 
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was extremely grotesque and embarrassing. Moving- 
pictures are scarcely equipped to deal with the inwardness 
of spiritual crises like repentance or conversion and the 
attempt to symbolize such a crisis simultaneously with the 
mental crisis of delirium is surely overtaxing the resources 


of photography. | 


The truth is that there are two themes in Odd Man Gee 


which never fuse. One is the objective: the real streets 
of a city, rain on dark uniforms, running mobs of children, 
the external world. This is very good as far as it goes, 
but could not in itself make a dramatic film. The other is 
subjective : the inner drama of Johnny’s destiny. That 
the camera cannot really explore ; it can only reveal it in 
terms of Johnny’s actions and his relations with his immedi- 
ate environment. And it is precisely there, at that level 
of the immediate environment, which should connect 
Johnny’s destiny with the larger remote environment of the 


city, that the film breaks down. For the story of Johnny 


is not, like the-story of, say, Brief Encounter, a private affair. 
Johnny is leader of an organization at war with the rulers 
of the city. His natural immediate environment is the 
people that make up, support or tolerate that organization. 
If he is to live convincingly these people must live too. 
Therefore, as the city chosen 1s Belfast, an attempt must 
be made to portray Republicans and Catholics in that city, 
and the city’s deeply divided, suspicious, almost 
racialistic life. If that line had been taken, the talents 
that produced Odd Man Our would have made a magnificent 
film and also, in the literal sense, a riot. 

The makers of the film, including the writer of the 
scenario-novel, Mr. F. L. Green, fought shy of this. They 
gave Johnny instead a vague fantastic environment: a 
few non-political, non-sectarian lay-figures as ‘ the organiz- 
ation, and three neurotic isolated ‘characters’ from 
nowhere as the main landmarks in the story. Then, 
having deprived him of credible environment, they are 
forced to make an attempt, in the German manner, at soul- 
photography—an attempt which is doomed from the start 
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—so the gap between man and city is never filled, Johnny 
never comes to life, and Odd Man Out is a failure. 

It is, of course, a failure only by comparison with what 
it might have been, and what its own inner logic should 
have compelled it to be, not by comparison with the ordin- 
ary products of Hollywood. It contains many scenes 
of beauty, but not unfortunately the one thing that was 
needed to relate these separate scenes: a serious and 
intelligent regard for truth. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


JAMES CONNOLLY: THE FORERUNNER 


SIR, - | 

I would be glad if you would allow me a little space to 
reply to Desmond Ryan’s strictures on my book, Fames 
Connolly : The Forerunner. 

Mr. Ryan says I uncritically copied his ‘ acceptance of 
the story current in the G.P.O.,’ about the dum-dum bullet. 
But Mr. Ryan did zor give this as mere G.P.O. gossip. — 
On page 131 of his book he talks about a sniper’s dum-dum 
bullet striking Connolly’s instep. Then he adds a foot- 
note saying, ‘So a doctor who dressed the wound informed 
_ the writer.’ Mr. Ryan gave this account eight years after 
the event, apparently with first-hand medical evidence on 
the spot. I took no responsibility for the truth of this in 
my book but mentioned it, on his authority, as an historical 
record. Now Desmond Ryan withdraws it and blames me 
for his error. At least I have secured the retraction of a 
statement made so authoritatively. 

Another point he mentions is the De Leon attack on 
Connolly. De Leon certainly used his ‘ Letter Box’ in 
the Weekly People to denounce his opponents. And my 
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information came from sources that I trust. It was 
Connolly’s prominence in the 1913 struggle that, led 
De Leon to write of him at that time as an ° Anarchist 
Syndicalist,’ a term more applicable to the Labour struggle 
than to 1916. It is, of course, not very important to the 
Connolly story but substantially the truth of the attack 
remains, though the date was wrong. By the way, it rather 
spoils Desmond Ryan’s stance as a defender of exactitude 
that the only detailed reference he makes is to page 100 
for a letter from Connolly to Seumas O'Sullivan. The 
correct page is 190 and the letter was from Connolly to AE. 
Even in a two-page review such slips are made. And it 
is always an easy matter to discover these in any book of 
around 70,000 words dealing with factual material. As a 
writer Desmond Ryan understands this. Far more import- 
ant—in my view—is whether the figure of Connolly that 
emerges, both as a theorist and a man of action, is true. 
In one place I have summarised that Connolly combined, 
‘the Marxian view of economics and history—as a record 
of social struggles—with the Catholic outlook which 
emphasised the value of the human soul.’ This follows 
a consideration of Connolly’s own statement of his views. 


It still seems to me the shortest and clearest way of defining 


the Connolly outlook. I cannot discover from Ryan’s 
cloudy comment what he thinks about this or if he can give 
me an alternative summary. 

No writer can be sure of his own judgment. But the 
book is a careful, honest estimate of Connolly, based on 
his life and writings. Wherever possible I quote Connolly 
to bring out his own thought. Mr. Ryan seems to object 
to this. Consequently, while admitting faults, I must 
strongly deny any charge of evasion. Such hostile criticism 
as the book has received can, I think, be traced to the fact 
that I have not made Connolly the flagpole for any party 
or group but have tried to bring him back as a living force 


when he has been neglected and his teaching obscured for — 


so many years. I am glad Desmond Ryan concedes that 
the book ‘is a full summary of Connolly’s life and writings 
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and some effort is made to relate the man to Ireland and 
the world to-day. — | 
, Yours, etc., 


R. M. Fox. 


COMMENT BY DESMOND RYAN 


That R. M. Fox has written a bulky, uncritical, popular 
rehash of what has long been common knowledge to stud- 
ents of the available Connolly literature, without original 
research on his part, was my criticism of his effort, and it is 
still my criticism of his effort. 

Mr. Fox may be briefly answered. His adoption of the 
dum-dum bullet story is a good example of book-making 
in a hurry. So far back as 1930, I warned the German 
translator of my 1924 biography to omit this statement, a 
warning I have always repeated to any inquiries since, 
because the story was believed at the time, but on examin- 
ation and reflection found to be mistaken, and to give 
‘currency to it would be mere atrocity-mongering. Anyone 
who knows the mood of 1916 knows that such accusations 
and counter-accusations were common then. Apart from 
this, if Mr. Fox had even taken the trouble to examine the 
easily accessible aids, Dr. Ryan’s first-hand account would 
not have escaped his notice. 

The De Leon howler is the most glaring example of what 
befalls Mr. Fox when he trusts informants, without in- 
sisting upon data and source, and checking their statements. 
His slip in this case is the less excusable as he was a con- 
tributor to the De Leonite S.L.P. organ in Scotland, The 
Socialist, during 1914-15, and the long front-page obituary 
of De Leon in the June, 1914, issue of that paper can 
hardly have escaped his notice. That ‘ Anarchist-Syndi- 


_calist’ was a stock De Leonite term of abuse, more applic- 


able to Labour struggles than to an insurrection which 
occurred two years after De Leon’s death, is a discovery 
that an expert like R. M. Fox might well have made before 
passing his proofs—or indeed before that, 
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Moreover, does not Mr. Fox know quite well that the 
Scottish De Leonite organ, The Socialist, in fact backed 


Connolly and-Larkin in 1913, and Connolly himself in 1915 


by printing his paper, The Worker, and by denouncing his 
execution in 1916? Can he quote, with the help of his 
trusted sources, a 1913 attack on Connolly by De Leon? 
Does it matter if he can? It is no news to anyone who 
followed the earlier De Leon-Connolly controversy that 
De Leon attacked Connolly, and Connolly De Leon. 
That sort of thing happens in controversy—but not after 
the death of one of the controversialists. | 

A closer study of the De Leon-Connolly controversy 
would have enabled Fox to handle Connolly’s attitude to 
religion without timid applause on page after page of 
Connolly as ‘a sincere Catholic,’ and sentimental verbiage 
to placate the modern editions of ‘the Pope's Brass Band,’ 
—and without the insinuation that ‘ he took from Marxian 
theory as much as he wanted.’ The one certain thing 
about Connolly’s religious views is that he died a Catholic. 
He as certainly impressed Pearse, for example, as being an 
agnostic, although Connolly’s closest friends, Cathal 
O’Shannon, for one, his early S.L.P. colleague, Thomas 
Bell, for another, deny that Connolly in private ever 
expressed himself in this sense. When Mrs. Sheehy 
Skeffington in 1916 asked Connolly for his opinions on 
the after-life, Connolly misunderstood the question, and 
said thoughttully : ‘ What can we expect on the other side? 
I don’t think we’ll get much help from British Labour !’ 

On the question of Socialism and religion Connolly’s 
position was clear, consistent, and logical. He trounced 
freethinker and believer alike to exclude anti-religious and 
sectarian bias from Socialist and. Labour organisations. 
He fought De Leon and Father Kane in turn for his belief 
that Socialism was essentially a social system, neither 
Christian, non-Christian nor anti-Christian, but human. 

Mr, Fox will not bring Connolly * back as a living force ’ 
by merely padding out his chapters with long excerpts 
from Connolly’s better-known writings, As for flagpoles, 
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on Mr. Fox’s latest flagpole, the Labour Party and Fianna 
Fail ensigns, the Republican tricolour, the Papal colours, 
——and the Red Flag, fly at intervals, and should please the 
particular group or party for which Mr. Fox hoists these 
emblems in turn, or sometimes indeed all together, chanting 
litanies to soothe them all in, as he very modestly calculates, 
‘around 70,000 words.’ 

As Mr. Fox has repeated the good I had to say of his 
work, I need not follow his example, and conclude by 
regretting that a writer with so many good books to his 
credit has missed a very obvious opportunity. 


THE PIETIES OF EVELYN WAUGH._ 


SIR, : 
May | intervene for a moment in the unusual controversy 
upon snobbery and religion, provoked in the Bett by Mr. 
Donat O’Donnell’s review of Evelyn Waugh’s Brideshead 
Revisited? In his answer to Mr. Barrington in the March 
Bett, Mr. O’Donnell takes a snob to be ‘ one who admires 
his social superiors, and despises his social inferiors, as a 
group. The Oxford Dictionary definition is more particular : 
‘A person with exaggerated respect for social position and 
wealth and a disposition to be ashamed of his socially 
inferior connections.’ 

From my reading of Evelyn Waugh, I should say that 
what he shows is an exaggerated /iking rather than respect 
for high society and the wealthy, and after all is that more 
than an amicable weakness? So far as I know he alludes 
nowhere in his writings to socially inferior connections, 
and for all it is our business to know he may have none. 

Moreover, might not Mr. Waugh’s ‘anxious interest _ 
in the soul of Lord Marchmain’ be justified, from the 
theological point of view, recisely because the rich are at a 
disadvantage spiritually ? There is a sermon by Swift, Ox the 
Contentment of the Poor, which raises this point. 

Again, had Mr, Waugh an ‘idolatrous reverence for 
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birth ’ and for wealth, would he have made fun of the black 
King Seth, of royal blood and probably richer than the 
richest of English or American novelists ? 

As to Mr. Waugh’s objection to the Abyssinians in the 
first-class railway carriages (I have not read the passage, 
but presume Mr. Waugh was a fellow-traveller) I should 
call it selfish rather than snobbish. 

My own definition of a snob is a person who thinks that 
inequality, of whatever kind it may be, implies some dis- 
honour on either side. 

If I were the magistrate, I would let ‘the man Waugh’ 
off, with a caution. 

Yours, 
JosepH Hone. 
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We are glad to announce that as from this month Erndn O’ Malley 
has accepted our invitation to act as book editor. 
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Reviewed by MarcGaret BARRINGTON 


LIFT UP YOUR GATES. Maura Laverty. (Longmans, Green & Co. 
8s. 62.) A GIRL IN WINTER. Puitip Larkin. (Faber and Faber. 
8s. 6d.) WAR IN HEAVEN. Cuwarves WiiirAMs. (Faber and Faber. 
8s. 62.) THE UNFORTUNATE FURSEY. Mervyn WALL. (Pilot 
Press. 85.6a.) LAND WITHOUT STARS. BenepictT Kiery. (Chris- 
topher Fohnson. 8s. 6a.) CREEPING VENOM. SureEta Pim. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 8s. 6d.) DANGLING MAN. Saut BELLow. *(Yohkn 

as Lehmann. 8s. 6d.) RED DUSTER. E. Warrincton-SmyTuH. (Victor 

Gollancz. 9s. 6d.) PATIENCE WORTH—TEMPTRESS. R. F. MALONE. 

(Morris and Co. 6s.) FOR THOSE WHO WAIT. F/Lt. S. L. Berry, 

D.F.C. (Morris and Co. 8s. 6a.) MR. SCARBOROUGH’S FAMILY. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE. (World’s Classics. 6s.) THE GOLDEN ASS OF 

APULEIUS, with an introduction by Lours MacNeice. (The Chiltern 

Library. 8s. 6d.) 
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= N Lift Up Your Gates, Maura Laverty has given us a 
= Pippa Passes of the Dublin slums. And just as her 
: prototype moved through the sunny Italian landscape, 
< touching the lives of others with her song and faith, so 
little Chrissie moved through Liffey Street and its murky 
3 surroundings. At first sight a neat way of assembling 
: what is really a group of short stories. But it has many 
disadvantages. It takes away from the interest in the 
central character. The relationship between Chrissie and 
the others is too slight. Then the continual moving back 
and forward through time, a device used with effect in the 
cinema, is disturbing in the novel ; it breaks the continuity 
of the story. Also, to be effective, the stories must be 
grouped in such a way that the whole book makes a pattern, 
each story rising in intensity. But that is just what does 
not happen here. The story of Mr. Herlihy, the elderly 
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grocer’s curate, is so good, so intensely passionate and true, 
that what comes after seems commonplace, an anticlimax. 
Taken by itself, and it has no relationship whatever to the 
rest of the book, this story is perfect. This lonely and 
frustrated man, his whole life conditioned and ruined by 
the influence of a puritanical and frightened mother, moves 
steadily and inexorably to his doom. We follow his life- 
story step by step, from the clean, tidy little boy, never 
rough, never disobedient, to the sick, despairing man, with 
no inner resources to help him bear the burden of life, unable 
to relax, unable to love. It is a terrible story, told with 
economy and passion. 3 

And then, as if quite unmoved by her own power, Maura 
Laverty goes on. The other stories are trival and episodic. 
The last two are so scrappy as to give the impression that 
she was getting tired of the whole business. The central 
story, because of its frequent interruptions, loses its force. 
The pieces fall into place ; the problem is solved. But 
is it? 

The flower may bloom on the dunghill, but the dunghill 
remains the same insanitary object. One can understand 
the savage indignation of Sean O’Casey, the apostolic 
fervour of Robert Collis, but not Maura Laverty’s good- 
natured and humorous acceptance. Penny dinners and 
milk vouchers are no solution ; palliatives only increase 
the disease. But perhaps the smug may read and be 
moved, if not to realization of their responsibility, then to 
charity. 

There are perhaps half a dozen books published each 
year of which one can say they were written from inner 
necessity ; not the necessity to write a book, but the 
necessity to write this one. ‘There is no formula by which 
one can recognize them. The quality is there and one 
becomes aware of it while reading: They give a deeper 
pleasure. ‘They stir the mind as well as the emotions. 
Among these I would place 4 Girl in Winter, by Philip 
Larkin. This book is written closely round one central 
character. It is one story in the frame of another, summer 
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in winter, peace in war. Yet there is no separation. The 
two stories are one, as day and night are one. They move 
together like two airs in a fine piece of music. The con- 
struction is as nearly perfect as anything can be, the con- 
clusion is inevitable. The impact of English character 
on the foreign mind is described with delicacy and economy; 
there are no extraneous details, no loose ends, no strivings 
after effect. In the darkness of an English war-stricken 
town, Katherine Lind remembers the English family she 
stayed with when she was sixteen years of age, the comfort- 
able home by the river, the strange behaviour of the young 
brother and sister, and tentatively, with reluctance, she 
reaches out through the gloom of her present life, to touch 
them once again. 

And miracle of miracles, never once does Philip Larkin 
fall into the error of confounding the essential and the 
trivial. Every recorded action, thought, scene is important 
and relevant. The secondary characters hold their place. 
They are clear but subservient. Technically the book is 
an achievement and a lesson to all young writers, that is, 
if such artistry is really a matter of technique. 

War in Heaven, by Charles Williams, is a thriller, of the 
intellectual variety. It is well written and good entertain- 
ment. It does not follow the usual lines of the detective 
novel. Though it begins with an unindentified corpse 
and ends in a solution, there is no real detection, no clever 
detective, no inspired amateur sleuth. The story does 
not centre around the corpse, but around the Holy Grail, 
indentified with a chalice in a country church. The main 
protagonists are a rural archdeacon and a mad publisher. 
There’s black magic, a black mass, and mysterious devil- 
worshippers from the Near East. Yet, however incredible 
the plot may seem, the characters are well drawn and the 
story a good one. 

We have the devil cropping up again in I'he Unfortunate 
Fursey, by Mervyn Wall. A devil with a difference ; a 
devil who calls forth our sympathy when he cries out against 


the dullness of Hell in the coming ages. ‘The story is 
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placed in eleventh century Ireland and deals with the 
struggles of an unfortunate lay brother against both the powers 


of evil and the powers that be. It is a parable, a moral tale.. 


Does Heaven hand out a raw deal to all but the hierarchy ? 
It looks rather like it. From first to last poor Fursey is 
never a sinner, but an unfortunate victim. In the end 
there is only one solution, flight, and so he sails off on his 
broomstick, ‘the first of many exiles for whom a decent 
way of living was not to be had in their own country.’ 
__At times the story hangs fire, but that is the difficulty 
with a satirical novel. We get rather bored with the 
details of witch-hunting. But taken as a whole, the book 
is a great joke, and a joke with a purpose. But the sad 
thing about satire is that only the converted are edified. 
The others refuse to look into the mirror. Mr. Wall has 
my sympathy. We Irish are allergic to jokes at ourselves. 
If he goes on he’ll find himself in the position of poor 
Fursey, obliged to travel eastwards to a land where people 
will pay him for laughing at them. 

In Land Withour Stars, by Benedict Kiely, I had hoped 
for better things. We have had so many good books from 
the North, both of prose and verse, that we are apt to be 
optimistic. ‘Their novelists, from Forrest Reid to Michael 
MacLaverty, seem to have a deep understanding both of 
life and literature. Mr. Kiely begins by assuring us that 
‘no character in this book is based on or bears any resemb- 
lance to any real character or real person living or dead.’ 
It's all too true. Stock figures and hackneyed situations 
fill the pages. The problem is a real one, about which 
most of us have thought long and deeply, the problem of 
_ partition and the position of the Catholics in Northern 
Ireland. But this problem can no more be solved by 
platitudes and bromides than it can be solved by guns, 
All through the book there is inner confusion. And this 
inner confusion comes out in the writing. A failure to 
co-ordinate detail is really a failure to visualise. Take for 
example : ‘Orange and Green lived like windy lizards 
on irrational generalisations, sighed dangerously for differ- 
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ing ideals, forgetting everything that should bind men 
together. God, what a muddle!’ Yes, indeed, what a 
muddle ! 

Creeping Venom, by Shiela Pim, is a lively, unpretentious 
novel, vaguely centred around the sudden death of an old 
lady. The detection is weak, the grammar even weaker, 
and the people are stock comedy figures of the kind that 
you find in Spring Meeting and a hundred other such plays 
and books. Because it is unpretentious, it does not offend. 
It is pleasantly and mildly humorous at the expense of a 
certain class which still lingers on in our country towns. 

Dangling Man, by Saul Bellow, is a serious book. It deals 
with a man’s search into his own inner life. Finding him- 
self without a job, waiting for his call-up papers, he starts 
to keep a diary, in which he gives a detailed account of 
those around him and his reactions to them ; his wife and 
the people of the apartment house in which they live ; 
his brother and his brother’s family ; his wife’s family ; 
his social and political contacts. It is an interesting book, 
carefully and honestly written. The diary is, I think, a 
mistake. Diaries as diaries are sometimes interesting, but 
the diary, trimmed to an art-form, is unwieldy and often 
tedious. In the end Joseph receives his calling-up papers, 
to his own great relief and ours. 

Red Duster, by E. Warrington-Smyth, is a story of the 
sea and the making of a Captain of the English Merchant 
Service. The story is too long and overloaded. It 1s 
interesting more as a documentary than as a novel. Sea 


stories are apt to have a specialized interest and a specialized 


vocabulary. The sailor lives in a world of his own, as 
remote as that of the hermit. But if you do have a taste 


for the sea, you'll find this novel pleasant reading. 


Patience Worth—Temptress, by R. F. Malone, reads as 
if it were intended as a spoof—but if it is, it’s a mighty dull 
one. If it’s not, then it just makes nonsense. 

For those who wait; A story for bomber next-of-kin, by 
F/Lt. S. L. Berry, D.F.C., is a long-drawn out and weari- 
some description of a bomber-crew and its activities, There 
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are pages and pages of dull conversation, from which not 
one real human being emerges. Looking at its 333 pages 
I wonder at so much industry to so little purpose. 

The last two works on this list are reprints. Mr. 
Scarborough’s Family, by Anthony Trollope, will be welcome 
to those who are interested in Trollope. This one, however, 
falls far short of the Barchester Towers series. It is neither 
one of his best nor one of the worst. Like so many of 
Trollope’s novels, the interest lies in property. Property, 
not society, was man’s only security. Sin was the violation 
of the laws of property. It was the morality of his time, 
and he was not a great enough writer or man to surmount 
it. He wrote during that half-century which preceded 
the Boer War, that period when the wealth and power of 
England reached its highest peak. His books are interest- 
ing as period furniture is interesting ; some pieces are 
good, and the rest, like horse hair and worm-eaten wood, 
only useful in the fuel crisis. 

We owe Louis MacNeice a debt of gratitude for giving 
us The Golden Ass of Apuleius in its unabridged form. The 
copy I possessed was very much cut down. Now here it 
is, entire, in the fine translation of the Elizabethan scholar 
William Adlington. It is the first and one of the best of 
the picaresque novels. It is no thanks to the scholars that 
this work has survived for it was written in the ‘new 
Latin’ they despised. But how many of us would be 
better latinists, if it had been put into our hands instead 
of the dull works of Livy and Cicero. Here we find a 
wonderful picture of the men and women of the second 
century a.p., of the world between Heathendom and 
Christianity. We meet witches, thieves, merchants, ser- 
vants, coy young women and brazen sluts. We travel 
through Thessally with an ass who is a man, yet never 
ceases to be an ass in search of roses to undo the charm and 
restore his man’s shape. And in the middle of all these 
adventures, we find the beautiful story of Cupid and Psyche, 
told with feeling. How many books written to-day will 
survive to charm our descendants two thousand years hence f 
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ANGELIC DOCTOR AND MISCHIEVOUS 
GENIUS | 


THE DREAM OF DESCARTES. By Jacoues Marrratn. (Nicholson and 
Watson. 75. 6a.) : 


Reviewed by JosrpH Hone 


[{R. MARITAIN has resumed the familiar attack on 
Descartes, or rather the Cartesian philosophy, which 
he has called ‘the great sin of modern French 

thought.’ It may be, however, that, like so much else, it 


was the fault of the Germans. For it was in Germany, 


while he served in the army of the Duke of Bavaria, that 
he conceived the ‘ reform of reason,’ in a dream or series 
of dreams, helped, as he wrote, by the ‘Genius’ who had 
‘aroused enthusiasm in him ’—a reform, source alike of 
modern materialism and .modern idealism, or therefore of 
‘all our woe,’ with loss of Thomist Eden. Further 
it is submitted that the dreams of Descartes may possibly 
be traced to some early relationship between him and the 
Rosicrucians, a German brotherhood. Does not his 
philosophy treat the human mind as not embodied but 
angelic, and does it not also mechanize nature? We have, 
in passing from the Rosicrucians to Descartes, but to sub- 
stitute mathematics as the key to universal knowledge for 
the Cabala, geometric physics for the hermetic sciences 
and their occult qualities, and the law of rational medicine 


as the elixir of life for the art of mechanics. 


The political or national bias reappears when Mr. 
Maritain has occasion to speak of Kant, and again at the 
close of his book, when he recommends, as a method for 


_ bringing about understanding between the East and the 


West, that Russian philosophy should do for Hegel what 
he has tried to for Descartes. As to Kant, it is true that he 
mishandled St. Thomas’s proofs of the existence of God ; 
but it would have been fair to add that he had access to 
these only as they were formulated by writers subsequent 
to St, Thomas, | : 
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Mr. Maritain has an easy task in demonstrating the 
incompatibility of Descartes’ reform with the traditional 
Aristotlo-Christian philosophy. Whoever has denied 
the incompatibility ? Certainly not Descartes himself, 
who presented his Reform, as Berkeley a little later 
presented his New Principle, as a more efficacious way of 
cutting the ground from under irreligion and impiety than 
scholasticism, still prevalent in the schools, could provide. 


The sincerity of Descartes’ Catholicism, the sincerity of. 


Berkeley’s Protestant Christianity, are not to be impugned, 
even if neither was quite so assured as he affected to be of 
having at last placed Christianity on simple and firm philo- 
sophical foundations. On this side Mr. Maritain is not 


ungenerous considering that Descartes served in the army: 


of a Protestant prince and had his illegitimate daughter 
baptised by a Protestant Minister. ‘ He holds firmly to the 
faith and lives and dies a Catholic.’ And Mr. Maritain bids 
us remember that in Descartes’ time the world was less 
disciplined than it is now :—then, while defending, one 
might 1n one case be a stoic, in another a sceptic, here an 
Epicurean and there a Platonist, and soon it will be a case 
of Jansenism.’ 

For such a world, however, we would be forbidden even 
a momentary pang of regret by Mr. Maritain, who presents 
the philosophical argument of St. Thomas Aquinas not 
_merely (in the words of Von Hiigel) as the “ most adequate 
to the abiding necessities of the human mind or of the 
religious and Christian experience’ but as so completely 
true, satisfactory and self-consistent as to render it vain to 
read modern philosophers except to discover their errors. 
Mr. Maritain is a very clever writer, who (as is said on the 
cover of this book) can make philosophy read ‘as interest- 
ingly as a novel’ ; but it would be unfair to the Thomist 
revival to take him as its most significant representative. 
In France (Gilson for example) and in Italy there have 
been Neo-Thomists who were not St. Thomas’s slaves, 
and in Germany during the 1920’s and 1930’s the exponents 
of Thomism and the phenomenologists were able to find 
certain points of agreement. The Lutheran Leibnitz, 
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who alone among the greater 17th and 18th century 
philosophers refused to regard scholasticism as extinct, 


held that ‘if we would penetrate deeply into things we 


would observe more reason than would be believed in 
most of the sects of the philosophers.’ 


PROSE-POET 
COLLECTED POEMS. By Herspert Read. (Faber, 8s. 6d.) 


ANNALS OF INNOCENCE AND EXPERIENCE. By HERBERT READ. 
(Faber, 10s. 6d.) 


Reviewed by GEOFFREY TAYLOR 


é 


HATE every exercise or experiment in an old 
measure. Such a whimsy attitude to the art of writing 
_ “is impossible to anyone who believes in the immediacy 
of expression, in the automatism of inspiration, in the 
creative nature of even poetic evolution.’ Mr. Herbert 
Read is an uncommonly well-integrated man. He 1s 
not only a political anarchist, but also, as this quotation 


from his autobiography shows, a poetical anarchist. Add 


to that an uncompromising asceticism—‘ it is well for us 
to realize that the poem is still rather a primitive affair. 
and to make it otherwise there is a call for stern artistic 
devotion ’—and the reader has been honestly warned of 
what to expect from Mr. Read as a poet. His attitude to 
his muse is one of austere indulgence. He will impose 
on her no guiding rules, no laws, no customs ; there is_ 
a waywardness even about his use of capital letters and 
punctuation ; but neither will he encourage her to put 
flowers in her hair nor to lift her voice above the lecture 
tone ; here is no line that is likely to hold memory, no fine 
phrase, no image that is strikingly apt—‘ These are dead 
faces. Wasps’ nests are not so wanly waxen, but wasps 
do not make wax—so that when, quite untutored, uncon- 
sciously, but of course freely, this muse does take to 
a hint of lipstick the results are disconcerting : 
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Those who die for a cause die comforted and coy ; 
Believing their cause God’s cause they die with joy. 


The fact is that two world wars have been two too many 
for a poet of Mr. Read’s sincere sensitivity. Long ago, 
in the 1925 edition of his Collected Poems, he published 
these Blake-like lines which he has suppressed in all later 
editions : | 


A little boy wandering alone in the night 
Went in a barn all wrecked and decayed ; 

And the bats and the moths and the fluttering things 
Flew in his face and made him afraid. 


So he fell on the floor and buried his head, 
And his lantern fell down at his feet ; 

And he heard as he lay on the sweet-smelling hay 
His little heart beat, beat, beat. 


O little boy, lift your light aloft 
And the bats will scamper away ; 
And the big brown moths will kiss the flame 
And flutter down dead on the sweet-smelling hay. 


They were written before the first world war, in which 
Mr. Read served with distinction and from which he 
returned with ‘a resolve to tell the truth without rhetoric.’ 
He describes. a comrade who accidentally stepped into the 
mud : 

They could not dig him out— 

The oozing mud would flow back again. 

The dawn was very near. 

An officer shot him through the head : 

Not a neat job—the revolver 

Was too close... 


I can only suppose that Mr. Read considers his childish 
poem rhetorical ; if so he was, by his principles, bound to 
suppress it; but I hope he doesn’t see it as untruthful, as 
falsified by the later experience; that would be a pity. 
For, what Mr. Read cannot apparently permit himself in 
poetry he does, and with astonishing success, permit in the 
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lesser art of prose. The account of his Yorkshire childhood 
which forms part of his autobiography is the most vividly 
attractive piece of recollection that I know of. To quote 
almost at random : 


The blacksmith came for a day periodically, to 
shoe or reshoe the horses, to repair waggons and make 
simple implements. In his dusky cave the bellows 
roared, the fire was blown to a white intensity, and 
then suddenly the bellows-shaft was released and the 
soft glowing iron drawn from the heart of the fire. 
Then clang, clang, clang on the anvil, the heavenly 
shower of ruby and golden sparks, and our precipitate 
flight to a place of safety. All around us, in dark 


cobwebbed corners, were heaps of old iron, discarded — 


horseshoes, hoops and pipes. Under the window 
was a tank of water for slaking and tempering the hot 
iron, and this water possessed the miraculous property 
of curing warts. 


And Part 2 of the autobiography is remarkable for Mr. 


-Read’s Journal of the Retreat from St. Quentin in March, 


1918. I should say that in this Journal there is truth 
without rhetoric and that it has a sharper impact than any 
of the poems— 


A fat staff colonel studied a map, and then told me 
to take my battalion to Esmery-Hallon, a village four 
miles due north, and there take up a defensive position. 
This was more than I expected. I explained that my 
men had been fighting continuously for forty-eight 
hours, and were beaten and spiritless. But I received 
no comfort : the situation demanded that every avail- 
able man should be used to the bitter end. I hardly 
dared to face my men: but I think they were too 
tired to mind where they went. We turned off at a 
right angle, and slowly marched on. The road led 
through a beautiful patch of country, steeped in a 
calm, liquid sunshine. We tilted our bodies forward, 
and forced our weary muscles to act. a 
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It is a hard thing to say of any poet that he is better and 
more successful as a prose writer ; but I don’t see any way 
round it here. Twenty-five years ago a revolutionary 
attitude to poetry may have been necessary ; but the 
necessity is long past and poetry has returned to the great 
tradition. For a consistent anarchist however there can 
be no compromise, no reconciliation. Mr. Read’s failure 
‘as a poet is implicit in his false poetic philosophy, especially 
in his belief in a progressive evolution. Yet a failure such 
as his may be more honourable than many another man’s 
SUCCESS. 


GULLIVER DISSECTED 


FOUR ESSAYS ON GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. By Arruur E. Case 
(Oxford University. Geoffrey Cumberlege. Princetown. $2.) 


Reviewed by R. Wyse Jackson 


NHE terrible old Sarah Churchill thought Gu//iver 
‘a merry book,’ and an Irish bishop could only 
grumble, when it appeared, that he regretted the 
occasional lies it contained. It has been the fate of 
Gulliver to have become a children’s classic (a piece of 
irony which Swift would have appreciated). Lord 
Longford, in his Yahoo, caught the irony with his picture 
of the little girl who could read words of one syllable and 
who was given The Little Folks Gulliver, by her Uncle 
John. Accordingly (although more than two critical 
studies annually have appeared over the last fifty years), 
it is well that another serious volume on the text, the geo- 
graphy and chronology, the political and historical allusions 
and the intent and satire of the Trave/s should have been 
written. More especially it is welcome, as it has been 
produced with the painstaking scholarship which we have 
come to expect of the better American literary criticism. 
To the bulk of students, probably the most interesting 
section of this_book is the third, which supplies a key to the 
political satire of Gu//iver. Swift’s hints and clues were, 
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perforce, hidden subtly, but the essayist’s hypothesis that 
Gulliver’s career in Lilliput represents the joint political 
fortunes of Oxford and Bolingbroke allows much to be 
unravelled, as does his explanation of the Irish significance 
of the voyage to Laputa. As an item of social history, 
one is glad to be reminded that the activities of the Grand 
Academy of Lagado mirror the burst of fantastic speculative 
schemes during the first six years of the reign of George I. 
Companies then advertised for subscriptions (and got 
them !) for such objects as making salt-water fresh, for 
planting mulberry trees and raising silkworms in Chelsea 
Park, for fishing for wrecks along our Irish coasts, and 
even for ‘an undertaking which shall in due course be 
revealed !’ We have suggested elsewhere that a living 
Dublin inspiration for Swift’s wit on this point may have 
been our own Richard Pockrich, Dublin’s most crack- 
brained projector, who gave the world the musical glasses 
(immortalised in The Vicar of Wakefield), 


* * * 


To any serious investigator of the mind of Swift, the 
closing essay on the significance of the Trave/s is of impor- 
tance. ‘Too often, Swift has been regarded as the mere 
misanthrope iz vacuo. ‘That is certainly untrue, as the 
essayist makes clear. Probably Swift’s hearty love of 
Tom, Dick and Harry is grasped better in Ireland than 
anywhere else, for his indignation on behalf of the underdog 
can be understood in the light both of his Irish pamphlets 
and of his social work. He confessed once to Dr. Delaney 
that the corruptions and villainies of men in power corroded 
his flesh and exhausted his spirit, and wrote from ‘ wretched 
Dublin in miserable Ireland’ that he had a perfect hatred 
of public actions and persons. This is not misanthropy. 
The folly of men in the mass exasperated Swift and flagel- 
lated him into fury : the dishonesty and injustice of political 
ascendancy outraged his fundamental, painful honesty. 
But—and this the essayist rightly makes very clear—for 
individuals he had a boundless, yearning affection. Since 
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Swift’s sincerity can never be in question, perhaps we may 
accept as the last word on his satirical methods his avowal 
If he makes mankind bad as Elves, 
I answer, they may thank themselves ; 
If Vice can ever be abash d, 
It must be Ridicul’d, or Lash’d. 


THE DOVE IN THE CASTLE 


THE DOVE IN THE CASTLE. By THE Earu or LONGFORD. (Hodges 
Figgis, 7s. 6d.) POEMS 1933-1945. By RAYNER HEPPENSTALL. (Secker 
& Warburg, 7s. 6a.) THE SEEMING REAL. By FREDERICK 
MorTIMER CLAPP.. (Harper, 2 dollars 50c.) UNDER ALDERBARAN, 
By James McAuLey. (Melbourne University Press, 65.) 


Reviewed by Grorrrry TAYLOR | 
- ORD LONGFORD has published a third volume of 


his translations from the Irish. His poems strike me 

as being very dexterous and accomplished renderings 
of what are probably not, for the most part, very good ori- 
ginals. Evidently many of these Irish poems were exact 
counterparts of their English contemporaries— 


Fair was her face, her cheeks outblushed the rose ; 
There might you see the floods of crimson rise, 

And dark unfaltering brows above disclose 
The hyacinthine petals of her eyes. . . 


Between her arms that taper to the hand 
Are set twin glories, beautiful to see, 
Two snowy mountains in her bosom stand, 


Mid golden thickets of embroidery .. . 


which is typically Elizabethan in its opulence. But elsewhere, 
as in the curious Elegy that gives its title to the book, there 
is a note quite alien to the English 17th century— 


To-night this lonely mansion hears no more 

The chant of bards and harpers sweetly blent, 
Lords riotous with wine, the table’s roar, 

The clattering tenants bringing in the rent. 
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_ The din of warriors polishing their swords, 
The splash of oars as into port they ply, 
The bellowing cattle, and the shouted words, 
‘While o’er the water comes the seagull’s cry . . . 


Turning from Lord Longford’s translations, many of 
which are mediaeval, to Mr. Rayner Heppenstall’s modern 
poems needs less mental readjusting than one might suppose. . 
For Mr. Heppenstall in his mannered and stylized writing, 
especially in his later work, reminds me of the less obviously 
meaningful ornament in the Book of Kells— 3 


My lack of Christ, my dove, my doe, 
Gathers the days about her. My sin 
Is a gem, in her gown’s hem, that lets erace £0, 


My love; my lady, my next-of-kin. 


In these poems, too, he is master of the art of incantation, 
and most of them carry a slightly ecclesiastical hint or tinge. 
Here, also, is a kind of joking agility which has something 


mediaeval about it— 


A dule of turkeys, a walk of snipes 
And a fall of woodcocks, a down of hares, 
‘Waiting below for the fellow who wears 


My lady’s favour and plays on the pipes. 


A sounder of wild swine, rout of wolves, 
Assembled together because of the cold | 
Or a watch of nightingales, charm of goldfinches, 
Met into one place to make the night full of us . . . 


The Seeming Real is Mr. Clapp’s tenth book, and, though 
one of his American admirers puts him next to Yeats, I can 
only think that he has quite mistaken his vocation. Mr. 
James McAuley is a young Australian who translates Rilke, 
quotes Holderlin, imitates Blake, but whom I like best when 
he is being just ingenuously sentimental rather in the Adam 
Lindsey. Gordon tradition— 
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We came from a crooked town, my dear, 
And we walked a crooked ate 

And all we found in the end was a tear, 
A kiss and a crooked smile. 


The moon is a sixpence overhead, 

It’s all the money I own. 

Take it, go back to your friends and your bed, 
Pll sleep out the rest alone. 


But, such engaging simplicities apart, he is potentially as 
sophisticated and perhaps as good a poet as Mr. Heppenstall. 


REMEMBERING BELFAST 


APOSTATE. By Forrest REID. (Faber, tos. 6d.) 
Reviewed by. Roy McFappsn 
POSTATE is the record of a reserved and sensitive 


mind—of a quiet and on the whole pleasant existence in 

a private avenue in the Belfast of the eighteen-eighties. 
It begins with a child’s love for his nurse and his estrangement 
from his family, and with his subsequent turning to a dream- 
world and a dream-companion ; and though, as the child 
grows older, the dream fades, the man is dominated by the 
recollection of the peace and happiness of that other world, 
‘a world which seems to him more valid than that of actual 
life. That is Mr. Reid’s conflict in Apostate quiet, and 
easily transmuted into art. 

From poetry Reid demanded tune, imagery and fantasy. 
The last requirement is characteristic ; it is linked with the 
pursuit of the dream, the pattern of childhood. The young 
Tom in the artist may be good material for one novel, but 
he does not suffice for a life’s work ; and many readers must 
regretfully feel that Forrest Reid indulged in nostalgia at the 
expense of creative thinking. ‘I must create a System or 
be destroyed by another Man’s’ lays emphasis on create, 
Forrest Reid, one believes, held too tightly to the skirts of 
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childhood which conceded rather than illuminated the actual 
world ; though in his later days, with events kicking at his 
door, he may have revised his attitude. 

Forrest Reid had a shrewd eye when he cared to use it on 
the bulks of actual things. The book contains many bright 
pictures of Mount Charles: of the French dancing master 
and his green-haired sister who rattled the window at loitering 
boys ;_ the lady who conversed in French with her children | 
and was shocked at young Reid’s illiteracy ; the idiot odd-job 
man whom the children tormented to gibbering rage. 
Professor Park, lost in Philosophy, who courteously 
replied to.salutations in the street without any show of 
recognition. Then the Lagan was an unspoiled river, 
and R.B.A.I. was not yet elbowed out by the monstrous 
Technical College ; and the City Hall with its green 
marble (one can almost smell the chloride of lfme of the 
public swimming baths) had not then supplanted the old 
Linen Hall, where : 


‘ We stood, wrapped in the encroaching darkness, 
thousands of miles from the people coming and going 
with novels under their arms, from the people passing 
under the town lamps, which were gleaming out one 
by one, like stars at the waving of a magician’s wand. 
The magician was only the hurrying lamplighter who, 
as he passed, changed the scene from day to night. 
The lights in the library had been lit some time ago, 
but they did not penetrate to our recess, and it was in 
the pallid half-light of the outside world that I saw 
Professor Park’s colourless, rather small face, his 
straight thin hair, his narrow stooping shoulders, 
his thin hands. An indescribable sadness seemed 
all in a moment to have fallen upon him.’ 


Darkness, magician, half-light, outside world, indescri- 
able sadness: these are the words of an apostasy which 
has become almost an orthodox religion, now most hand- 
somely produced in a revised version, with pleasant wood 
engravings by Reynolds Stone. 


THE OPEN WINDOW 


A Monthly Perambulation 
Conducted by Gulliver 


‘This is Liberty Hall, gentlemen ; you may do as you please here.’ 


—She Stoops to Conquer. 


N interesting letter has.come in 

reply to our inquiry concerning 

the Captain Edward P. Doherty 
who is described on a tombstone in 
Sligo Cemetery as the brave avenger of 
President Lincoln. Mr. P. M. Diskin, 
writing from University College, Gal- 
way, says: You will find a certain 
amount of information in the matter in 
‘Why was Lincoln murdered?’ by 
Otto Eisenschiml (London. Faber and 
Faber. 1937). 

We are informed on page 129 “In 
response to this communication (a letter 
trom the War Department requesting 
military assistance in the tracking down 
of Booth) Lieutenant Doherty, with 


twenty-five men from the Sixteenth New 


York Cavalry, reported for duty and 
was put under the orders of Lieutenant 
Luther B. Baker, a cousin of the Colonel. 
Former  Lieutenant-Colonel Conger 
accompanied the troops and by courtesy 
was conceded the command.” It is 
dificult to gather from the book what 
was Doherty's exact position with 
regard to command of the body of 
troops. On page 163 he is referred to 
as one of ‘the three leaders of the 
expedition. It was this detachment of 
troops that caught up with Booth and 
Herold at Garrett’s Farm and sur- 
rounded the tobacco-shed in which they 
were. 

Doherty does not seem to have taken 


a very prominent part in the final stage 
of the man-hunt. A letter written to 
the author by a son of Lieutenant Baker 
is guoted om page 955. It says: 
‘ Lieutenant Doherty resented Conger’s 
assumption of authority and kept sulking 
in the background during the besiege- 
ment.’ 

Doherty was certainly not identical 
with Boston Corbett, an eccentric 
sergeant, by whom, tradition has it, the 
killing was done. But was it done by 
Corbett ? Mr. Eisenschiml begs leave 
to doubt it ; he even doubts whether the 
man killed at Garrett's Farm was really 
Booth at all. So here we have another 
historical mystery like the affair of the 
Casket letters or the Calas case or the 
Diamond Necklace. 

As to the description of Doherty as 
* the brave avenger of President Lincoln’ 
is not this another of our national 


‘pestures ? 


R. DISKIN’S reference to the 

Casket letters reminds me of a 

surprising statement which the 
poet and dramatist, Mr. Clifford Bax, 
made some time ago. Speaking of 
his translations of the Love Sonnets 
of Mary of Scots, he said that although 
the authenticity of the Casket Letters 
had been questioned, no one had ever 
thrown doubt on Mary’s authorship 
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of the poems which accompanied 
them. 

The same surprising statement is 
expressed even more strongly in many 
biographies of Mary of Scots. For 
example, Stefan ‘Zweig, having said 
in his biography, T’he Queen of Scots, 
that no unprejudiced person can doubt 
the genuineness of the poems, went on 
to say :—Again, I ask, who was this 
nameless genius, this magician, who 
possessed the gift of composing in a 
foreign tongue a sequence of love verses 
so precisely in the style of the queen that 
the work could be attributed to her pen 
without raising a doubt in the minds of 
any of her relatives, her friends, or her 
contemporaries? But this is extra- 
ordinary. Because two of the most 
famous among her contemporaries 
had not merely doubts but decidedly 
refused to believe that she could have 
been the author of the poems. 

I am anything but an authority on 
the subject, and know no more of it 
than do other fairly well-read fersons, 
yet straight away from that sort of 
general reading I thought at once of a 
statement as definite as any statement 
could be. 
also gives the opinion of a greater than 
himself. 

She composed verses and of these I 
have seen some beautiful and well-made 
ones, in no way resembling those that she 
is supposed to have made about the love 
of Lord Bothwell ; they are too gross and 
unpolished to have come from her beauti- 

ful ‘ boutique” Mr. de Ronsard was 
indeed of my opinion in this, one day 
when we were reading them and dis- 
cussing the matter. 

(I leave boutique untranslated be- 
cause | think it’s clearer than any of 
the English renderings I can think 
of.) Brant6me and Ronsard may well 


It is from Brantéme, who | 


THE OPEN WINDOW 
have been mistaken, of course. But 


their refusal to believe that the poems 
were authentic should not be ignored. 


HE reason why I remembered 


that passage has, I think, some — 


interest for others as well as for 
myself. I remembered it not because 
I am, or ever was, a student of Bran- 
t6me. On the contrary, I have read only 
a little here and there in his Memoirs, 
and often grew tired of reading him— 
though there are times when one is 
much taken with the matter-of-fact 
manner in which he relates the amoral 
and immoral doings of his sommes 
illustres and dames galantes. Scarcely 
one of the historical figures he writes 
of is free from vice, yet he writes with 
calm unconsciousness of anything odd 
in their conduct, very much as Ben- 
venuto Cellini describes his own and 
others’ experiences, or as Le Sage’s 
Gil Blas recounts his adventures. 
But, though far less entertaining than 
Cellini, he is, of course, more inter- 
esting than. Gi/ Blas, which becomes a 
bore. But this is from the point I 
was speaking of, the reason for my 
remembering that passage. It was 
not because of interest in Mary of 
Scots, or the Casket letters and the 
sonnets, though I was of course inter- 
ested as nearly all men are. No, the 
reason is that on the first time of read- 
ing those few lines, I suddenly saw the 
scene as in a picture—Brantéme and 
Ronsard in just such a Renaissance 


‘ garden as one sometimes sees still in 


Italy. Ronsard in a seat, head bent 
slightly to the sonnets of the Princess 
he had adored, Brantéme standing and 
pointing over Ronsard’s shoulder at 
one poem, and around them the bend- 
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ing trees of a Botticelli background. 
Nonsense, no doubt, but the picture 
was vivid, and that is why I now 
remembered that passage. 


RANTOME, of course, accom- 
panied Mary to Scotland, on that 
journey which I find grim in 


imagination. To have to leave the 


upper world of Renaissance France 
in order to live among Scotland’s 
bawling reformers, crags, rocks, fan- 
tastic Earls, and cities of coldest stone, 
must have been a trial, to put it mildly. 
La nef qui disjoint nos amours, she 
called the ship which took her away. 
On the deck of the ship at-night, poor 
Chastelard, who was to be executed 
under her eyes because of her and 
because of his own folly, said to 
Brantéme, ‘We need no lanterns for the 
eyes of this Queen are sufficient to give 
light to the whole sea with their lovely 
fire” That was as high-flown as the 
times and his youth, but I don’t think 
that there was anything high-flown: in 
Ronsard’s many, many poems and 
words about Mary. I think he must 
have certainly worshipped her, and 
loved her, and that she was all his life 


_ part and parcel of those unforgettable 


words of his— 


Tout ce qui est de beau ne sé garde 


longtemps, 
Les roses et les lys ne regnent qu'un 
printemps. .. . 
& 


KERRY reader sends me a 
passage which, she says, may 
begin a debate similiar to our 

discussion of the question whether 


88 


uneducated people appreciate the 
beauties of nature. The quotation, 
which is from Emily Eden writing 
from India, suggests that, in the lives 
of educated people, the power of art 
o=erwhelms the power of nature. The 
passage goes this way. J have dis- 
covered by deep reflection that we are 
such artificial animals, that the recol- 
lections of art are much more pleasing 
and stronger in my mind than those of 
nature. In thinking over past travels, 
Rubens ‘* Descent from the Cross, at 
Antwerp, and Canova’s ‘ Magdalene,’ 
and one or two Vandycks at Amsterdam, 
and parts of Westminster Abbey and of 
York Minister, come constantly into my 
thoughts ; and I can see all the pictures 
at Penshanger, particularly the Cor- 
regeio, and many of those at Woburn and 
Bowood, as clearly as if they were 
hanging in this room. There is a bit of 
grey sky in that ° Descent from the 
Cross, I shall never forget, whereas 
Killarney, and the Rhine, and the 
Pyrenees are all confused recollections, 
pleasant but not clear. And I am sure 
that in this country, though I do not 
admire Indian architecture, I shall 
recollect every stone of the Kootif and 
every arch about it, when these mountains 
will be all indistinct. In short, not- 
withstanding that ‘God made the 
country and man made the town,’ I, after 
the fashion of human nature, enjoy most 
what God has given, but remember best 
what man has done. 

Which seems to assert the opposite 
of 


Nature I loved, and after Nature, 
Art. 


What do my readers think? 
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Heating Tools 
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I was 
suffering with 
Rheumatism 


“Over 12 months ago I was 
suffering with Rheumatism. 
I could not go for a walk 
owing to the pain in my feet 
and ankles. I decided to try 
Urillac. The swelling disap- 
peared, and the pain soon # 


vanished. It gives me pleasure to ciueees Urillac.” 
M.A.B. 21.10.45 
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